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CHAPTER XXVIL 
I CuarGE you, Drop your DaacerErs! 


ENERAL BAYNES began the 
story which you and I have heard 
at length. He told it in his own 
way. He grew very angry with 
himself whilst defending himself. 
He had to abuse Philip very 
fiercely, in order to excuse his 
own act of treason. He had to 
show that his act was not his 
act; that, after all, he never had 
promised; and that, if he had 
promised, Philip’s atrocious con- 
duct ought to absolve him from 
any previous promise. I do not 

wonder that the general was abusive, and out of temper. Such a crime 

as he was committing can’t be performed cheerfully by a man who is 
habitually gentle, generous, and honest. I do not say that men cannot 
cheat, cannot lie, cannot inflict torture, cannot commit rascally actions, 
without in the least losing their equanimity ; but these are men habitually 
false, knavish, and cruel. They are accustomed to break their promises, 
to cheat their neighbours in bargains, and what not. A roguish word or 
action more or less is of little matter to them : their remorse only awakens 
after detection, and they don’t begin to repent till they come sentenced 
out of the dock. But here was an ordinarily just man withdrawing from 
his promise, turning his back on his benefactor, and justifying himself to 
himself by maligning the man whom he injured. It is not an uncommon 
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2 THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


event, my dearly beloved brethren and esteemed miserable sister sinners ; 
but you like to say a preacher is “ cynical” who admits this sad truth— 
and, perhaps, don’t care to hear about the subject on more than one day 
in the week. 

So, in order to make out some sort of case for himself, our poor 
good old General Baynes chose to think and declare that Philip was so 
violent, ill-conditioned, and abandoned a fellow, that no faith ought to be 
kept with him; and that Colonel Bunch had behaved with such brutal 
insolence that Baynes must call him to account. As for the fact that there 
was another, a richer, and a much more eligible suitor, who was likely to 
offer for his daughter, Baynes did not happen to touch on this point at all; 
preferring to speak of Philip’s hopeless poverty, disreputable conduct, and 
gross and careless behaviour. 

Now MacWhirter, having, I suppose, little to do at Tours, had read 
Mrs. Baynes’s letters to her sister Emily, and remembered them. Indeed, 
it was but very few months since Eliza Baynes’s letters had been full of 
praise of Philip, of his love for Charlotte, and of his noble generosity in 
foregoing the great claim which he had upon the general, his mother’s 
careless trustee.. Philip was the first suitor Charlotte had had: in her 
first glow of pleasure, Charlotte’s mother had covered yards of paper with 
compliments, interjections, and those scratches or dashes under her words, 
by which some ladies are accustomed to point their satire or emphasize 
their delight. He was an admirable young man—wild, but generous, 
handsome, noble! He had forgiven his father thousandisand thousands 
of pounds which the doctor owed him—all his mother’s fortune; and he 
had acted most nobly by her trustees—that she must say, though poor 
dear weak Baynes was one of them! Baynes who was as simple as 
a child. Major Mac and his wife had agreed that Philip’s forbear- 
ance was very generous and kind, but after all that there was no special 
cause for rapture at the notion of their niece marrying a struggling young 
fellow without a penny in the world; and they had beem not a little 
amused with the change of tone in Eliza’s later letters, when she began to 
go out in the great world, and to look coldly upon poor, penniless Firmin, 
her hero of a few months since. Then Emily remembered how Eliza had 
always been fond of great people ; how her head was turned by going to 
a few parties at Government House; how absurdly she went on with that 
little creature Fitzrickets (because he was an Honourable, forsooth) at 
Dumdum. Eliza was a good wife to Baynes; a good mother to the chil- 
dren; and made both ends of a narrow income meet with surprising 
dexterity ; but Emily was bound to say of her sister Eliza, that a more, 
&c. &e. &c. And when the news came at length that Philip was to be 
thrown overboard, Emily clapped her hands together, and said to her 
husband, “ Now, Mac, didn’t I always tell you so? If she could get a 
fashionable husband for Charlotte, I knew my sister would put the doctor’s 
son to the door!” ‘That the poor child would suffer considerably, her 
aunt. was assured. Indeed, before her own union with Mac, Emily had 
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ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 


undergone heart-breakings and pangs ‘ef separation on her own account. 
The poor child would want comfort and companionship. She would go 
to fetch her niece. And though the major said, “My dear, you want to 
go to Paris, and buy a new bonnet,” Mrs. MacWhirter spurned the insi- 
nuation, and came to Paris from a mere sense of duty. 

So Baynes poured out his history of wrongs to his brother-in-law, who 
marvelled to hear a man, ordinarily chary of words and cool of demeanour, 
so angry and so voluble. If he had done a bad action, at least, after doing it, 
Baynes had the grace to be very much out of humour. If I ever, for my 
part, do anything wrong in my family, or to them, I accompany that 
action with a furious rage and blustering passion. I won’t have wife or 
children questicn it. No querulous Nathan of a family friend (or an 
incommodious conscience, may be) shall come and lecture me about my ill- 
doings. No—no. Out of the house with him! Away, you preaching 
bugbear, don’t try to frighten me! Baynes, I suspect, to browbeat, bully, 
and outtalk the Nathan pleading in his heart—Baynes will outbawl that 
prating monitor, and thrust that inconvenient preacher out of sight, out of 
hearing, drive him with angry words from our gate. Ah! in vain we 
expel him; and bid John say, not at home! There he is when we wake, 
sitting at our bed-foot. We throw him overboard for daring to put an 
oar in our boat. Whose ghastly head is that looking up from the water 
and swimming alongside us, row we never so swiftly? Fireathim. Brain 
him with an oar, one of you, and pull on! Flash goes the pistol. Surely 
that oar has stove the oldskullin? See! there comes the awful companion 
popping up out of water again, and crying, “‘ Remember, remember, I am 
here, Iam here!” Baynes had thought to bully away one monitor by 
the threat of a pistol, and here was another swimming alongside of his 
boat. And would you have it otherwise, my dear reader, for you, for me? 
That you and I shall commit sins, in this, and ensuing years, is certain ; 
but I hope—I hope they won’t be past praying for. Here is Baynes, 
having just done a bad action, in a dreadfully wicked, murderous, and 
dissatisfied state of mind. His chafing, bleeding temper is one raw; his 
whole soul one rage, and wrath, and fever. Charles Baynes, thou old 
sinner, I pray that heaven may turn thee to a better state of mind. I 
will kneel down by thy side, scatter ashes on my own bald pate, and we 
will quaver out Peccavimus together. 

“In one word, the young man’s conduct has been so outrageous and 
disreputable that I can’t, Mac, as a father of a family, consent to my girl’s 
marrying. Out of a regard for her happiness, it is my duty to break off 
the engagement,” cries the general, finishing the story. 

“ Has he formally released you from that trust business?” asked the 
major. 

“Good heavens, Mac!” cries the general, turning very red. “You 
know I am as innocent of all wrong towards him as you are!” 

“ Innocent—only you did not look to your trust——” 

“] think ill of him, sir. I think he is a wild, reckless, overbearing 
1—2 
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young fellow,” calls out the general, very quickly, ‘ who would make my 
child miserable ; but I don’t think he is such a blackguard as to come down 
on a retired elderly man with a poor family—a numerous family ; a man who 
has bled and fought for his sovereign in the Peninsula, and in India, as the 
Army List will show you, by George. I don’t think Firmin will be such a 
scoundrel as to come down on me, I say; and I must say, MacWhirter, I 
think it most unhandsome of you to allude to it—most unhandsome, by 
George !” 

“ Why, you are going to break off your bargain with him ; why should 
he keep his compact with you?” asks the gruff major. 

“ Because,” shouted the general, “it would be a sin and a shame that 
an old man with seven children, and broken health, who has served in 
every place—yes, in the West and East Indies, by George !—in Canada— 
in the Peninsula, and at New Orleans ;—because he has been deceived and 
humbugged by a miserable scoundrel of a doctor into signing a sham paper, 
by George! should be ruined, and his poor children and wife driven to 
beggary, by Jove! as you seem to recommend young Firmin to do, Jack 
MacWhirter ; and I'll tell you what, Major MacWhirter, I take it dee’d 
unfriendly of you; and I'll trouble you not to put your oar into my boat, 
and meddle with my afairs, that’s all, and I'll know who's at the bottom of 
it, by Jove! It’s the gray mare, Mac—it’s your better half, MacWhirter— 
it’s that confounded, meddling, sneaking, backbiting, domineering-———” 

“ What next?” roared the major. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Do you think I 
don’t know, Baynes, who has put you on doing what I have no hesitation 
in calling a most sneaking and rascally action—yes, a rascally action, by 
George! I am not going to mince matters ! Don’t come your Major-General 
or your Mrs. Major-General over me! It’s Eliza that has set you on. And 
if Tom Bunch has been telling you that you have been breaking from your 
word, and are acting shabbily, Tom is right; and you may get somebody 
else to go out with you, General Baynes, for, by George, I won't!” 

“‘ Have you come all the way from Tours, Mac, in order to insult me?” 
asks the general. 

“T came to do you a friendly turn; to take charge of your poor girl, 
upon whom you are being very hard, Baynes. And this is the reward I 
get! Thank you. No more grog! What I have had is rather too strong 
for me already.” And the major looks down with an expression of scorn 
at the emptied beaker, the idle spoon before him. 

As the warriors were quarrelling over their cups, there came to them 
a noise as of brawling and of female voices without. “ Mais, madame !” 
pleads Madame Smolensk, in her grave way. “ Taisez-vous, madame, 
laissez-moi tranquille, s'il vous plait !” exclaims the well-known voice of 
Mrs. General Baynes, which I own was never pleasant to me, either in 
anger or good-humour. “ And your Little, — who tries to sleep in my 
chamber !” again pleads the mistress of the boarding-house. “Vous n’avez 
pas droit @appeler Mademoiselle Baynes petite!” calls out the general’s 
lady. And Baynes, who was fighting and quarrelling himself just now, 
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trembled when he heard her. His angry face assumed an alarmed expres- 
sion. He looked for means of escape. He appealed for protection to 
MacWhirter, whose nose he had been ready to pull anon. Samson was 
a mighty man, but he was a fool in the hands of a woman. Hercules was 
a brave man and strong, but Omphale twisted him round her spindle. 
Even so Baynes, who had fought in India, Spain, America, trembled before 
the partner of his bed and name. 

It was an unlucky afternoon. Whilst the husbands had been quarrel- 
ling in the dining-room over brandy-and-water, the wives, the sisters 
had been fighting over their tea in the salon. I don’t know what the 
other boarders were about. Philip never told me. Perhaps they had 
left the room to give the sisters a free opportunity for embraces and con- 
fidential communication. Perhaps there were no lady boarders left. 
Howbeit, Emily and Eliza had tea; and before that refreshing meal was 
concluded, those dear women were fighting as hard as their husbands in 
the adjacent chamber. 

Eliza, in the first place, was very angry at Emily’s coming without 
invitation. Emily, on her part, was angry with Eliza for being angry. 
“Tam sure, Eliza,” said the spirited and injured MacWhirter, “ that is 
the third time you have alluded to it since we have been here. Had you 
and all your family come to Tours, Mac and I would have made them 
welcome—children and all; and I am sure yours make trouble enough in 
a house.” 

‘* A private house is not like a boarding-house, Emily. Here Madame 
makes us pay frightfully for extras,” remarks Mrs. Baynes. 

“Tam sorry I came, Eliza. Let us ge no more about it. I can’t go 
away to-night,” says the other. 

“And most unkind it is that speech to apares Emily. Any more 
tea?” 

“Most unpleasant to have to make that speech, Eliza. To travel 
a whole day and night—and I never able to sleep in a diligence—to 
hasten to my sister because I thought she was in trouble, because I 
thought a sister might comfort her ; and to be received as you—re—as 
you—oh, oh, oh—boh! How stoopid Iam!” A handkerchief dries the 
tears : a smelling-bottle restores a little composure. ‘* When you came to 
us at Dumdum, with two—o—o children in the whooping-cough, I am 
sure Mac and I gave you a very different welcome.” 

The other was smitten with a remorse. She remembered her sister’s 
kindness in former days. ‘I did not mean, sister, to give you pain,” she 
said. “But I am very unhappy myself, Emily. My child’s conduct is 
making me most unhappy.” 

“ And very good reason you have to be unhappy, Eliza, if woman 
ever had!” says the other. 

“Oh, indeed, yes!” gasps the general’s lady. 

“If any woman ought to feel remorse, Eliza Baynes, I am sure it’s 
you. Sleepless nights! What was mine in the diligence, compared to 
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-he nights you must have? I said so to myself. ‘I am wretched,’ I 
said, ‘ but what must she be?’” 

“Of course, as a feeling mother, I feel that poor Charlotte is unhappy, 
my dear.” 

“But what makes her so, my dear?” cries Mrs. MacWhirter, who 
presently showed that she was mistress of the whole controversy. ‘ No 
wonder Charlotte is unhappy, dear love! Can a girl be engaged to a 
young man, a most interesting young man, a clever, accomplished, highly 
educated young man m 

“ What?” cries Mrs. Baynes. 

“Haven't I your letters? Ihave them all in my desk. They are in 
that hall now. Didn’t you tell me so over and over again; and rave 
about him, till I thought you were in love with him yourself almost?” 
cries Mrs. Mac. 

‘* A most indecent observation !” cries out Eliza Baynes, in her deep; 
awful voice. “No woman, no sister, shall say that to me!” 

“Shall I go and get the letters? It used to be, ‘ Dear Philip has just 
left us. Dear Philip has been more than ason to me. He is our preserver !’ 
Didn’t you write all that to me over and over again? And because you 
have found a richer husband for Charlotte, you are going to turn your 
preserver out of doors!” 

“Emily MacWhirter, am I to sit here and be accused of crimes, 
uninvited, mind—uninvited, mind, by my sister? Is a general officer’s lady 


to be treated in this way by a brevet-major’s wife? Though you are my 
senior in age, Emily, Iam yoursin rank. Out of any room in England, 
. but this, I go before you! And if you have come uninvited all the way 


from Tours to insult me in my own house " 


“ House, indeed! pretty house! Everybody else’s house as well as 
yours !” 

“Such asit is, I never asked you to come into it, Emily!” 

“Oh, yes! You wish me to go out in the night. Mac! I say!” 

‘Emily !” cries the generaless. 

“Mac, I say!” screams the majoress, flinging open the door of the 
salon, “my sister wishes me to go. Do you hear me?” 

“ Au nom de Dieu, madame, pensez a cette pauvre petite, qui souffre a 
cété,” cries the mistress of the house, pointing to her own adjoining 
chamber, in which, we have said, our poor little Charlotte was lying. 

“ Nappley pas Madamaselle Baynes petite, sivoplay !” booms out Mrs. 
Baynes’s contralto. 

“‘ MacWhirter, I say, Major MacWhirter!” cries Emily, flinging open 
the door of the dining-room where the two gentlemen were knocking their 
own heads together. “‘MacWhirter! My sister chooses to insult me, and 
say that a brevet major’s-wife is 

“By George ! are you fighting, too?” asks the general. 

“ Baynes, Emily MacWhirter has insulted me! ” cries Mrs. Baynes. 

“Tt seems to have been a settled thing beforehand,” yells the general. 
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“ Major MacWhirter has done the same thing by me! He has forgotten 
that he is a gentleman, and that I am.” 

“He only insults you because he thinks you are his relative, and must 
bear everything from him,” says the general’s wife. 

“By George! I will nor bear everything from him!” shouts the 
general. The two gentlemen and their two wives are squabbling in the hall. 
Madame and the servants are peering up from the kitchen-regions. I dare- 
say the boys from the topmost banisters are saying to each other, “ Row 
between Ma and Aunt Mac!” I daresay scared little Charlotte, in her 
temporary apartment, is, for awhile, almost forgetful of her own grief; 
and wondering what quarrel is agitating her aunt and mother, her father 
and uncle? Place the remaining male and female boarders about in the 
corridors and on the landings, in various attitudes expressive of interest, of 
satiric commentary, wrath at being disturbed by unseemly domestic 
quarrel:—in what posture you will. As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, she, 
poor thing, does not know that the general and her own colonel have 
entered on a mortal quarrel. She imagines the dispute is only between 
Mrs. Baynes and her sister as yet; and she has known this pair quarrelling 
for a score of years past. ‘‘ Toujours comme ca, fighting vous savez, et puis 
make it up again. Oui,” she explains to a French friend on the landing. 

In the very midst of this storm Colonel Bunch returns, his friend and 
second, Dr. Martin, on his arm. He does not know that two battles have 
been fought since his own combat. His, we will say, was Ligny. Then 
came Quatre-Bras, in which Baynes and MacWhirter were engaged. Then 
came the general action of Waterloo. And here enters Colonel Bunch, 
quite unconscious of the great engagements which have taken place since 
his temporary retreat in search of reinforcements. 

“‘ How are you, MacWhirter ?” cries the colonel of the purple whiskers. 
“ My friend, Dr. Martin!” And as he addresses himself to the general, 
his eyes almost start out of his head, as if they would shoot themselves into 
the breast of that officer. 

““My dear, hush! Emily MacWhirter, had we not better defer this 
most painful dispute? The whole house is listening to us!” whispers 
the general, in a rapid low voice. “ Doctor—Colonel Bunch—Major 
MacWhirter, had we not better go into the dining-room?” 

The general and the doctor go first, Major MacWhirter and Colonel 
Bunch pause at the door. Says Bunch to MacWhirter: “ Major, you act 
as the general’s friend in this affair? It’s most awkward, but, by George ! 
Baynes has said things to me that I won’t bear, were he my own flesh and 
blood, by George! And I know him a deuced deal too well to think he 
will ever apologize!” 

“He has said things to me, Bunch, that I won’t bear from fifty brother- 
in-law’s, by George!” growls MacWhirter. 

“What? Don’t you bring me any message from him?” 

“T tell you, Tom Bunch, I want to send a message to him. Invite me 
to his house, and insult me and Emily when we come! By George, it 
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makes my blood boil! Insult us after travelling twenty-four hours in a 
confounded diligence, and say we're not invited! He and his little 
catamaran.” 

“Hush!” interposed Bunch. 

“TI say catamaran, sir! don’t tell me! They came and stayed with us 
four months at Dumdum—the children ill with the pip, or some con- 
founded thing—went to Europe, and left me to pay the doctor’s bill; and 
now, by v 

Was the major going to invoke George, the Cappadocian champion, 
or Olympian Jove? At this moment a door, by which they stood, opens. 
You may remember there were three doors, all on that landing ; if you 
doubt me, go and see the house (Avenue de Marli, Champs Elysées, Paris). 
A third door opens, and a young lady comes out, looking very pale and 
sad, and her hair hanging over her shoulders;—her hair, which hung in 
rich clusters generally, but I suppose tears have put it all out of curl. 

“Ts it you, uncle Mac? I thought I knew your voice, and I heard 
aunt Emily's,” says the little person. 

‘Yes, it is I, Charley,” says uncle Mac. And he looks into the round 
face, which looks so wild and is so full of grief unutterable that uncle Mac 
is quite melted, and takes the child to his arms, and says, “ What is it, 
my dear?” And he quite forgets that he proposes to blow her father’s 
brains out in the morning. “ How hot your little hands are!” 

“ Uncle, uncle!” she says, in a swift febrile whisper, “ you’re come to 
take me away, I know. I heard you and papa, I heard mamma and 
aunt Emily speaking quite loud, loud! But if I go—I’ll—I'll never love 
any but him !” 

“But whom, dear?” 

“ But Philip, uncle.” 

“ By George! Char, no more you shall!” says the major. And here- 
with the poor child, who had been sitting up on her bed whilst this 
quarrelling of sisters,—whilst this brawling of majors, generals, colonels, — 
whilst this coming of hackney-coaches,—whilst this arrival and departure 
of visitors on horseback,—had been taking place, gave a fine hysterical 
scream, and fell into her uncle’s arms laughing and crying wildly. 

This outcry, of course, brought the gentlemen from their adjacent room, 
and the ladies from theirs. 

“What are you making a fool of yourself about ?” growls Mrs. Baynes, 
in her deepest bark. 

“ By George, Eliza, you are too bad!” says the general, quite white. 

“Eliza, you are a brute !” cries Mrs, MacWhirter. 

“So sue 1s!” shrieks Mrs. Bunch from the landing-place overhead, 
where other lady-boarders were assembled looking down on this awful 
family battle. 

Eliza Baynes knew she had gone too far. Poor Charley was scarce 
conscious by this time, and wildly screaming, “ Never, never !” 

When, as I live, who should burst into a premises but a young man 
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with fair hair, with flaming whiskers, with flaming eyes, who calls out, 
“What is it? Iam here, Charlotte, Charlotte !” 

Who is that young man? We had a glimpse of him, prowling about 
the Champs Elysées just now, and dodging behind a tree when Colonel 
Bunch went out in search of his second. Then the young man saw the 
MacWhirter hackney-coach approach the house. Then he waited and 
waited, lookimg to that upper window behind which we know his beloved 
was not reposing. Then he beheld Bunch and Doctor Martin arrive. 
Then he passed through the wicket into the garden, and heard Mrs. Mac 
and Mrs. Baynes fighting. Then there came from the passage—where, 
you see, this battle was going on—that ringing, dreadful laugh and 
scream of poor Charlotte; and Philip Firmin burst like a bombshell into 
the midst of the hall where the battle was raging, and of the family circle 
who were fighting and screaming. 

Here is a picture I protest. We have—first, the boarders on the first 
landing, whither, too, the Baynes children have crept in their night-gowns. 
Secondly, we have Auguste, Frangoise, the cook, and the assistant coming 
up from the basement, And, third, we have Colonel Bunch, Doctor Martin, 
Major MacWhirter, with Charlotte in his arms; madame, General B., 
Mrs. Mac, Mrs. General B., all in the passage, when our friend the bomb- 
shell bursts in amongst them. 

“What is it? Charlotte I am here!” cries Philip, with his great 
voice; at hearing which, little Char. gives one final scream, and, at the 
next moment, she has fainted quite dead—but this time she is on Philip’s 
shoulder. 

“You brute, how dare you do this?” asks Mrs. Baynes, glaring at the 
young man. 

“Tt is you who have done it, Eliza!” says aunt Emily. 

* And so she has, Mrs. MacWhirter!” calls out Mrs. Colonel Bunch, 
from the landing above. 

And Charles Baynes felt he had acted like a traitor, and hung down 
his head. He had encouraged his daughter to give her heart away, and 
she had obeyed him. When he saw Philip I think he was glad: so was 
the major, though Firmin, to be sure, pushed him quite roughly up against 
the wall. 

“Ts this vulgar scandal to go on in the passage before the whole 
house?” gasped Mrs. Baynes. 

“ Bunch brought me here to prescribe for this young lady,” says little 
Doctor Martin, in a very courtly way. ‘“ Madame, will you get a little 
sal volatile from Anjubeau’s in the Faubourg ; and let her be kept very 
quiet !” 

“Come, Monsieur Philippe. It is enough like that!” cries madame, 
‘who can’t repress a smile. ‘‘ Come to your chamber, dear little!” 

‘Madame !” cries Mrs. Baynes, “ une mére . 

Madame shrugs her shoulders. “ Une mére, une belle mére, ma foi!” 

she says. “Come, mademoiselle !” 
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10 THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 

There were only very few people in the boarding-house: if they knew, 
if they saw, what happened, how can we help ourselves? But that they 
had all been sitting over a powder magazine, which might have blown up 
and destroyed one, two, three, five people, even Philip did not know, until 
afterwards, when, laughing, Major MacWhirter told him how that meek 
but most savage Baynes had first challenged Bunch, had then challenged 
his brother-in-law, and how all sorts of battle, murder, sudden death 
might have ensued had the quarrel not come to an end. 

Were your humble servant anxious to harrow his reader’s feelings, or 
display his own graphical powers, you understand that I never would have 
allowed those two gallant officers to quarrel and threaten each other’s very 
noses, without having the insult wiped out in blood. The Bois de Boulogne 
is hard by the Avenue de Marli, with plenty of cool fighting ground. The 
octroi officers never stop gentlemen going out at the neighbouring barrier 
upon duelling business, or prevent the return of the slain victim in the 
hackney-coach when the dreadful combat is over. From my knowledge of 
Mrs. Baynes’s character, I have not the slightest doubt that she would 
have encouraged her husband to fight ; and, the general down, would have 
put pistols into the hands of her boys, and bidden them carry on the ven- 
detta ; but as I do not, for my part, love to see brethren at war, or Moses 
and Aaron tugging white handfuls out of each other’s beards, I am glad 
there is going to be no fight between the veterans, and that either’s stout 
old breast is secure from the fratricidal bullet. 

Major MacWhirter forgot all about bullets and battles when poor little 
Charlotte kissed him, and was not in the least jealous when he saw the 
little maiden clinging on Philip’s arm. He was melted at the sight of 
that grief and innocence, when Mrs. Baynes still continued to bark out 
her private rage, and said : “If the general won’t protect me from insult, 
J think I had better go.” 

“ By Jove, I think you had!” exclaimed MacWhirter, to which remark 
the eyes of the doctor and Colonel Bunch gleamed an approval. 

“* Allons, Monsieur Philippe. Enough like that—let me take her to 
bed again,” madame resumed. “Come, dear miss!” 

What a pity that the bedroom was but a yard from where they stood ! 
Philip felt strong enough to carry his little Charlotte to the Tuileries. 
The thick brown locks, which had fallen over his shoulders, are lifted 
away. ‘The little wounded heart that had Jain against his own, parts 
from him with a reviving throb. Madame and her mother carry away 
little Charlotte. The door of the neighbouring chamber closes on her. 
The sad little vision has disappeared. The men, quarrelling anon in the 
passage, stand there silent. 

“TI heard her voice outside,” said Philip, after a little pause (with love, 
with grief, with excitement, I suppose his head was in a whirl). “I heard 
her voice outside, and I couldn't help coming in.” 

“ By George, I should think not, young fellow!” says Major Mac- 
Whirter, stoutly shaking the young man by the hand. 
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“ Hush, hush !” whispers the doctor; “‘she must be kept quite quict. 
She has had quite excitement enough for to-night. There must be no 
more scenes, my young fellow.” 

And Philip says, when in this his agony of grief and doubt he found a 
friendly hand put out to him, he himself was so exceedingly moved that 
he was compelled to fly out of the company of the old men, into the night, 
where the rain was pouring—the gentle rain. 

While Philip, without Madame Smolensk’s premises, is saying his 
tenderest prayers, offering up his tears, heart-throbs, and most passionate 
vows of love for little Charlotte’s benefit, the warriors assembled within 
once more retreat to a collequy in the salle a manger ; and, in consequence 
of the rainy state of the night, the astonished Auguste has to bring a third 
supply of hot-water for the four gentlemen attending the congress. The 
colonel, the major, the doctor, ranged themselves on one side the table, 
defended, as it were, by a line of armed tumblers, flanked by a strong 
brandy-bottle and a stout earth-work from an embrasure in which scalding 
water could be discharged. Behind these fortifications the veterans 
awaited their enemy, who, after marching up and down the room for 
a while, takes position finally in their front and prepares to attack. 
The general remounts his cheval de bataille, but cannot bring the 
animal to charge as fiercely as before. Charlotte’s white apparition has 
come amongst them, and flung her fair arms between the men of war. 
In vain Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce his passion 
with by Georges, by Joves, and words naughtier still. That weak, 
meek, quiet, henpecked, but most bloodthirsty old general, found 
himself forming his own minority, and against him his old comrade Bunch, 
whom he had insulted and nose-pulled; his brother-in-law MacWhirter, 
whom he had nose-pulled and insulted; and the doctor, who had been 
called in as the friend of the former. As they faced him, shoulder to 
shoulder, each of those three acquired fresh courage from his neighbour. 
Each, taking his aim deliberately, poured his fire into Baynes. To yield 
to such odds, on the other hand, was not so distasteful to the veteran, as 
to have to give up his sword to any single adversary. Before he would 
own himself in the wrong to any individual, he would eat that individual’s 
ears and nose: but to be surrounded by three enemies, and strike your 
flag before such odds, was no disgrace ; and Baynes could take the circum- 
bendibus way of apology to which some proud spirits will submit. Thus 
he could say to the doctor, “ Well, doctor, perhaps I was hasty in accusing 
Bunch of employing bad language tome. A bystander can see these things 
sometimes when a principal is too angry; and as you go against me—well 
—there, then, I ask Bunch’s pardon. That business over, the MacWhirter 
reconciliation was very speedily brought about. Fact was, was in a 
confounded ill-temper—very much disturbed by events of the day—didn’t 
mean anything but this, that, and so forth. If this old chief had to eat 
humble pie, his brave adversaries were anxious that he should gobble up 
his portion as quickly as possible, and turned away their honest old heads 
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12 THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


as he swallowed it. One of the party told his wife of the quarrel which 
had arisen, but Baynes never did. ‘TI declare, sir,” Philip used to say, 
“had she known anything about the quarrel that night, Mrs. Baynes 
would have made her husband turn out of bed at midnight, and challenge 
his old friends over again!” But then there was no love between Philip 
and Mrs. Baynes, and in those whom he hates he is accustomed to see 
little good. 

Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be treated to an account 
of the breakage of the sixth commandment will close this chapter 
disappointed. Those stout old rusty swords which were fetched off their 
hooks by the warriors, their owners, were returned undrawn to their 
flannel cases. Hands were shaken after a fashion—at least no blood was 
shed. But, though the words spoken between the old boys were civil 
enough, Bunch, Baynes, and the Doctor could not alter their opinion 
that Philip had been hardly used, and that the benefactor of his family 
merited a better treatment from General Baynes. 

Meanwhile, that benefactor strode home through the rain in a state of 
perfect rapture. The rain refreshed him, as did his own tears. The 
dearest little maiden had sunk for a moment on his heart, and, as she lay 
there, 2 thrill of hope vibrated through his whole frame. Her father’s old 
friends had held out a hand to him, and bid him not despair. Blow wind, 
fall autumn rains! In the midnight, under the gusty trees, amidst which 
the lamps of the reverbéres are tossing, the young fellow strides back 
to his lodgings.. He is poor and unhappy, but he has Hope along with 
him. He looks at a certain breast-button of his old coat ere he takes it 
off to sleep. “Her cheek was lying there,”he thinks, “just there.” My 
poor little Charlotte ! what could she have-done to the breast-button of 
the old coat? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN wHich Mrs. MACWHIRTER HAS A NEW BONNET. 


OW though the unhappy Philip slept quite 
soundly, so that his boots, those tramp-worn 
sentries, remained en faction at his door until 
quite a late hour next morning; and though 
little Charlotte, after a prayer or two, sank into 
the sweetest and most refreshing girlish slumber, 
Charlotte’s father and mother had a bad night ; 
Hm and, for my part, I maintain that they did not 
: deserve a good one. It was very well for 
Mrs. Baynes to declare that it was MacWhirter’s 
= snoring which kept them awake (Mr. and 





their relatives)—I don’t say a snoring neighbour 
is pleasant—but what a bedfellow is a bad con- 
science! Under Mrs. Baynes’s night-cap the 
grim eyes lie open all night ; on Baynes’s pillow 
is a silent, wakeful head that hears the hours toll. A plague upon the 
young man! (thinks the female bonnet de nuit); how dare he come in 
and disturb everything? How pale Charlotte will look to-morrow when 
Mrs. Hely calls with her son! When she has been crying she looks 
hideous, and her eyelids and nose are quite red. She may fly out, and 
say something wicked and absurd, as she did to-day. I wisk I had never 
seen that insolent young man, with his carroty beard, and vulgar blucher 
boots! Ifmy boys were grown up, he should not come hectoring about 
the house as he does; they would soon find a way of punishing his 
impudence! Baulked revenge and a hungry disappointment, I think, are 
keeping that old woman awake; and, if she hears the hours tolling, it is 
because wicked thoughts make her sleepless. 

As for Baynes, I believe that old man is awake, because he is awake 
to the shabbiness of his own conduct. His conscience has got the better 
of him, which he has been trying to bully out of doors. Do what he will, 
that reflection forces itself upon him. Mac, Bunch, and the doctor all saw 
the thing at once, and went dead against him. He wanted to break 
his word to a young fellow, who, whatever his faults might be, had acted 
most nobly and generously by the Baynes family. He might have been 
ruined but for Philip’s forbearance; and showed his gratitude by breaking 
his promise to the young fellow. He was a henpecked man—that was the 
fact. He allowed his wife to govern him: that little old plain, cantan- 
kerous woman asleep yonder. Asleep. Was she? No. He knew she 
wasn’t. Both were lying quite still, wide awake, pursuing their dismal 
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thoughts. Only Charles was owning that he was a sinner, whilst Eliza, 
his wife, in a rage at her last defeat, was meditating how she could continue 
and still win her battle. 

Then Baynes reflects how persevering his wife is; how, all through 
life, she has come back and back and back to her point, until he has 
ended by an almost utter subjugation. He will resist for a day: she 
will fight for a year, for a life. If once she hates people, the sentiment 
always remains with her fresh and lively. Her jealousy never dies; nor 
her desire to rule. What a life she will lead poor Charlotte now she has 
declared against Philip! The poor child will be subject to a dreadful 
tyranny: the father knows it. Assoonas he leaves the house on his daily 
walks, the girl’s torture will begin. Baynes knows how his wife can torture a 
woman. As she groans out a hollow cough from her Bed in the midnight, 
the guilty man lies quite mum under his own counterpane. If she fancies 
him awake, it will be his turn to receive the torture. Ah, Othello, mon 
ami! when you look round at married life, and know what you know, don’t 
you wonder that the bolster is not used a great deal more freely on both 
sides? Horrible cynicism! Yes—I know. These propositions served 
raw are savage, and shock your sensibility; cooked with a little piquant 
sauce, they are welcome at quite polite tables. 

“Poor child! Yes, by George! What a life her mother will lead 
her!” thinks the general, rolling uneasy on the midnight pillow. “No 
rest for her, day or night, until she marries the man of her mother’s 
choosing. - And she has a delicate chest—Martin says she has; and she 
wants coaxing and soothing, and pretty coaxing she will have from 
mamma!” Then, I daresay, the past rises up in that wakeful old man’s 
uncomfortable memory. His little Charlotte is a child again, laughing on 
his knee, aud playing with his accoutrements as he comes home from 
parade. He remembers the fever which she had, when she would take 
medicine from no other hand; and how, though silent with her mother, 
with him she would never tire of prattling, prattling. Guilt-stricken 
old man! are those tears trickling down thy old nose? It is midnight. 
We cannot see. When you brought her to the river, and parted with her 
to send her to Europe, how the little maid clung to you, and cried, “ Papa, 
papa!” Staggering up the steps of the ghaut, how you wept yourself— 
yes, wept tears of passionate, tender grief at parting with the darling of 
your soul. And now, deliberately, and for the sake of money, you stab 
her to the heart, and break your plighted honour to your child. “ And it 
is yonder cruel, shrivelled, bilious, plain old woman who makes me do all 
this, and trample on my darling, and torture her!” he thinks. In 
Zoffany’s famous picture of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard as Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, Macbeth stands in an attitude hideously contorted and 
constrained, while Lady Mac is firm and easy. Was this the actor's art, 
or the poet’s device? Baynes is wretched, then. He is wrung with 
remorse, and shame, and pity. Well, I am glad of it. Old man, old 
man! how darest thou to cause that child’s tender little bosom to bleed? 
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How bilious he looks the next morning! I declare as yellow as his grim 
old wife. When Mrs. General B. hears the children their lessons, how 
she will scold them! It is my belief she will bark through the morning 
chapter, and scarce understand a word of its meaning. As for Charlotte, 
when she appears with red eyes, and ever so little colour in her round 
cheek, there is that in her look and demeanour which warns her mother 
to refrain from too familiar abuse or scolding. The girl is in rebellion. All 
day Char was in a feverish state, her eyes flashing war. There was a song 
which Philip loved in those days: the song of Ruth. Char sate down to 
the piano, and sang it with a strange energy. “ Thy people shall be my 
people”—she sang with all her heart—“ and thy God my God!” The 
slave had risen. The little heart was in arms and mutiny. The mother 
was scared by her defiance. 

As for the guilty old father; pursued by the fiend remorse, he fled 
early from his house, and read all the papers at Galignani’s without com- 
prehending them. Madly regardless of expense, he then plunged into one 
of those luxurious restaurants in the Palais Royal, where you get soup, 
three dishes, a sweet, and a pint of delicious wine for two frongs, by 
George! But all the luxuries there presented to him could not drive away 
care, or create appetite. Then the poor old wretch went off, and saw a 
ballet at the Grand Opera. Invain. The pink nymphs had not the 
slightest fascination for him. He hardly was aware of their ogles, bounds, 
and capers. He saw a little maid with round, sad eyes;—his Iphigenia 
whom he was stabbing. He took more brandy-and-water at cafés on his 
way home. In vain, in vain, I tell you! Theold wife was sitting up for 
him, scared at the unusual absence of her lord. She dared not remon- 
strate with him when he returned. His face was pale. His eyes were 
fierce, and bloodshot. When the general had a particular look, Eliza 
Baynes cowered in silence. Mac, the two sisters, and, I think, Colonel 
Bunch (but on this point my informant, Philip, cannot be sure) were 
having a dreary rubber when the general came in. Mrs. B. knew by the 
general’s face that he had been having recourse to alcoholic stimulus. 
But she dared not speak. A tiger in a jungle was not more savage than 
Baynes sometimes. ‘‘ Where's Char?” he asked in his dreadful, his 
Bluebeard voice. ‘Char was gone to bed,” said mamma, sorting her 
trumps. “Hm! Augoost, Odevee, Osho!” Did Eliza Baynes interfere, 
though she knew he had had enough? Assoon interfere with a tiger, and 
tell him he had eaten enough Sepoy. After Lady Macbeth had induced 
Mac to go through that business with Duncan, depend upon it she was very 
deferential and respectful to her general. No groans, prayers, remorses 
could avail to bring his late majesty back to life again. As for you, 
old man, though your deed is done, it is not past recalling, Though you 
have withdrawn from your word on a sordid money pretext; made two 
hearts miserable, stabbed cruelly that one which you love best in the 
world; acted with wicked ingratitude towardsa young man, who has been 
nobly forgiving towards you and yours; and are suffering with rage and 
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remorse, as you own your crime to yourself;—your deed is not past 
recalling as yet. You may soothe that anguish, and dry those tears. It 
is but an act of resolution on your part, and a firm resumption of your 
marital authority. Mrs. Baynes, after her crime, is quite humble and 
gentle. She has half murdered her child, and stretched Philip on an 
infernal rack of torture; but she is quite civil to everybody at madame’s 
house. Not one word does she say respecting Mrs. Colonel Bunch’s out- 
break of the night before. She talks to sister Emily about Paris, the 
fashions, and Emily’s walks on the Boulevard and the Palais Royal with 
her major. She bestows ghastly smiles upon sundry lodgers at table. 
She thanks Augoost when he serves her at dinner—and says, “ Ah, madame, 
que le boof est bong aujourdhui, rien que jaime comme le potofou.” Oh, 
you old hypocrite! But you know I, for my part, always disliked the 
woman, and said her good humour was more detestable than her anger. 
You hypocrite! I say again:—ay, and avow that there were other 
hypocrites at the table, as you shall presently hear. 

When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking unobserved, as he 
thought, to madame, you may be sure the guilty wretch asked her how 
his little Charlotte was. Mrs. Baynes trumped her partner’s best heart at 
that moment, but pretended to observe or overhear nothing. ‘She goes 
better—she sleeps,” madame said. ‘Mr. the Doctor Martin has com- 
manded her a calming potion.” And what if I were to tell you that , 
somebody had taken a little letter from Charlotte, and actually had given 
fifteen sous to a Savoyard youth to convey that letter to somebody else? 
What if I were to tell you that the party to whom that letter was 
addressed, straightway wrote an answer—directed to Madame de Smolensk, 
of course? I know it was very wrong; but I suspect Philip’s prescription 
did quite as much good as Doctor Martin’s, and don’t intend to be very 
angry with madame for consulting the unlicensed practitioner. Don’t 
preach to me, madam, about morality, and dangerous examples set to 
young people. Even at your present mature age, and with your dear 
daughters around you, if your ladyship goes to hear the Barber of Seville, 
on which side are your sympathies—on Dr. Bartolo’s, or Miss Rosina’s? 

Although, then, Mrs. Baynes was most respectful to her husband, and 
by many grim blandishments, humble appeals, and forced humiliations, 
strove to conciliate and soothe him, the general turned a dark, lowering 
face upon the partner of his existence : her dismal smiles were no longer 
pleasing to him ; he returned curt “ Oh’s !” and “ Ah’s !” to her remarks. 
When Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter drove up in their family 
coach to pay yet a second visit to the Baynes’ family, the general flew in 
a passion, and cried, “ Bless my soul, Eliza, you can’t think of receiving 
visitors, with our poor child sick in the next room? It’s inhuman!” 
The scared woman ventured on no remonstrances. She was so frightened 
that she did not attempt to scold the younger children. She took a piece 
of work, and sat amongst them, furtively weeping. Their artless queries 
and unseasonable laughter stabbed and punished the matron. You see 
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people do wrong, though they are long past fifty years of age. It is not 
only the scholars, but the ushers, and the head-master himself, who some- 
times deserve a chastisement. I, for my part, hope to remember this sweet 
truth, though I live into the year 1900. 

To those other ladies boarding at madame’s establishment, to Mrs. Mac 
and Mrs. Colonel Bunch, though they had declared against him, and 
expressed their opinions in the frankest way on the night of the battle 
royal, the general was provokingly polite and amiable. They had said, 
but twenty-four hours since, that the general was a brute; and Lord 
Chesterfield could not have been more polite to a lovely young duchess 
than was Baynes to these matrons next day. You have heard how 
Mrs. Mac had a strong desire to possess a new Paris bonnet, so that she 
might appear with proper lustre among the ladies on the promenade at 
Tours? Major and Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Bunch talked of going to the 
Palais Royal (where MacWhirter said he had remarked some uncom- 
monly neat things, by George ! at the corner shop under the glass gallery). 
On this, Baynes started up, and said he would accompany his friends, 
adding, “ You know, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so long ago!” 
And those four went away together, and not one offer did Baynes make to 
his wife to join the party; though her best bonnet, poor thing, was a dread 
fully old performance, with moulting feathers, rumpled ribbons, tarnished 
flowers, and lace bought in St. Martin’s Alley months and months before. 
Emily, to be sure, said to her sister, ‘Eliza, won’t you be of the party? 
We can take the omnibus at the corner, which will land us at the very 
gate.” But as Emily gave this unlucky invitation, the general’s face wore 
an expression of ill-will so savage and terrific, that Eliza Baynes said, 
“No, thank you, Emily ; Charlotte is still unwell, and I—I may be 
wanted at home.” And the party went away without Mrs. Baynes; and 
they were absent I don’t know how long: and Emily MacWhirter came 
back to the boarding-house in a bonnet—the sweetest thing you ever 
saw !—green piqué velvet, with a ruche full of rosebuds, and a bird of 
paradise perched on the top, pecking at a bunch of the most magnificent 
grapes, poppies, ears of corn, barley, &c., all indicative of the bounteous 
autumn season. Mrs. General Baynes had to see her sister return home 
in this elegant bonnet ; to welcome her; to acquiesce in Emily’s remark 
that the general had done the genteel thing; to hear how the party had 
further been to Tortoni’s, and had ices; and then to go upstairs to her 
own room, and look at her own battered, blowsy old chapeau, with its 
limp streamers, hanging from its peg. This humiliation, I say, Eliza 
3aynes had to bear in silence, without wincing, and, if possible, a smile 
on her face. 

In consequence of circumstances before indicated, Miss Charlotte was 
pronounced to be very much better when her papa returned from his 
Palais Royal trip. He found her seated on madame’s sofa, pale, but with 
the wonted sweetness in her smile. He kissed and caressed her with 
many tender words. I daresay he told her there was nothing in the 
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world he loved so much as his Charlotte. He would never willingly do 
anything to give her pain, never! She had been his good girl, and his 
blessing, all his life! Ah! that is a prettier little picture to imagine— 
that repentant man, and his child clinging to him—than the tableau over- 
head, viz. Mrs, Baynes looking at her old bonnet. Not one word was 
said about Philip in the talk between Baynes and his daughter, but those 
tender paternal looks and caresses carried hope into Charlotte’s heart ; and 
when her papa went away (she said afterwards to a female friend), “I got 
up and followed him, intending to show him Philip’s letter. But at the 
door I saw mamma coming down the stairs; and she looked so dreadful, 
and frightened me so, that I went back.” There are some mothers I have 
heard of, who won’t allow their daughters to read the works of this humble 
homilist, lest they should imbibe “ dangerous” notions, &c. &c. My 
good ladies, give them Goody Twoshoes if you like, or whatever work, 
combining instruction and amusement, you think most appropriate to their 
juvenile understandings; but I beseech you to be gentle with them. I 
never saw people on better terms with each other, more frank, affec- 
tionate, and cordial, than the parents and the grown-up young folks in the 
United States. And why? Because the children were spoiled, to be sure ! 
I say to you, get the confidence of yours—before the day comes of revolt 
and independence, after which love returneth not. 

Now, when Mrs. Baynes went in to her daughter, who had been sitting 
pretty comfortably kissing her father, on the sofa in madame’s chamber, all 
those soft tremulous smiles and twinkling dew-drops of compassion and 
forgiveness which anon had come to soothe the little maid, fled from cheek 
and eyes. They began to flash again with their febrile brightness, and 
her heart to throb with dangerous rapidity. ‘How are you now?” asks 
mamma, with her deep voice. ‘‘Il am much the same,” says the girl, 
beginning to tremble. ‘‘ Leave the child; you agitate her, madam,” cries 
the mistress of the house, coming in after Mrs. Baynes. - That sad, 
humiliated, deserted mother goes out from her daughter’s presence, 
hanging her head. She put on the poor old bonnet, and had a walk that 
evening on the Champs Elysées with her little ones, and showed them 
Guignol: she gave a penny to Guignol’s man. It is my belief that she 
saw no more of the performance than her husband had seen of the ballet 
the night previous, when Taglioni, and Noblet, and Duvernay, danced 
before his hot eyes. But then, you see, the hot eyes had been washed 
with a refreshing water since, which enabled them to see the world much 
more cheerfully and brightly. Ah, gracious heaven gives us eyes to see 
our own wrong, however dim age may make them; and knees not too 
stiff to kneel, in spite of years, cramps, and rheumatism! That stricken 
old woman, then, treated her children to the trivial comedy of Guignol. 
She did not cry out when the two boys climbed up the trees of the Elysian 
Fields, though the guardians bade them descend. She bought pink sticks of 
barley-sugar for the young ones. Withdrawing the glistening sweetmeats 
from their lips, they pointed to Mrs. Hely’s splendid barouche as it rolled 
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citywards from the Bois de Boulogne. The grey shades were falling, and 
Auguste was in the act of ringing the first dinner bell at Madame 
Smolensk’s establishment, when Mrs. General Baynes returned to her 
lodgings. 
Meanwhile, aunt MacWhirter had been to pay a visit to little Miss 
Charlotte, in the new bonnet which the general, Charlotte’s papa, | 
had bought for her. This elegant article had furnished a subject of pleas- 
ing conversation between niece and aunt, who held each other in very 
kindly regard, and all the details of the bonnet, the blue flowers, scarlet 
flowers, grapes, sheaves of corn, lace, &c., were examined and admired in 
detail. Charlotte remembered the dowdy old English thing which aunt 
Mac wore when she went out? Charlotte did remember the bonnet, and 
laughed when Mrs. Mac described how papa, in the hackney coach on 
their return home, insisted upon taking the old wretch of a bonnet, 
and flinging it out of the coach window into the road, where an old 
chiffonnier passing picked it up with his iron hook, put it on his own 
head, and walked away grinning. I declare, at the recital of this narrative, 
Charlotte laughed as pleasantly and happily as in former days; and, no 
doubt, there were more kisses between this poor little maid and her aunt. 
Now, you will remark, that the general and his party, though they 
returned from the Palais Royal in a hackney coach, went thither on foot, 
two and two—viz. Major MacWhirter leading, and giving his arm to 
Mrs. Bunch (who, I promise you, knew the shops in the Palais Royal 


well), and the general following at some distance, with his sister-in-law 


for a partner. 
In that walk a conversation very important to Charlotte’s interests 


took place between her aunt and her father. 

“ Ah, Baynes! this is a sad business about dearest Char,” Mrs. Mac 
broke out with a sigh. 

“Tt is, indeed, Emily,” says the general, with a very sad groan on 
his part. 

“Tt goes to my heart to see you, Baynes; it goes to Mac’s heart. We 
talked about it ever so late last night. You were suffering dreadfully; and 
all the brandy-pawnee in the world won’t cure you, Charles.” 

“‘No, faith,” says the general, with a dismal screw of the mouth. 
“You see, Emily, to see that child suffer tears my heart out—by George, 
it does. She has been the best child, and the most gentle, and the 
merriest, and the most obedient, and I never had a word of fault to find 
with her ; and—poo-ooh!” Here the general's eyes, which have been 
winking with extreme rapidity, give way ; and at the signal pooh! there 
issue out from them two streams of that eye-water which we have said is 
sometimes so good for the sight. 

“My dear kind Charles, you were always a good creature,” says 
Emily, patting the arm on which hers rests. Meanwhile Major-General 
Baynes, C.B., puts his bamboo cane under his disengaged arm, extracts 


from his hind pocket a fine large yellow bandana pocket-handkerchiei, 
2—2 
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and performs a prodigious loud obligato—just under the spray of the 
Rond-point fountain, opposite the Bridge of the Invalides, over which 
poor Philip has tramped many and many a day and night to see his 
little maid. 

“‘ Have a care with your cane, then, old imbecile!” cries an ap- 
proaching foot-passenger, whom the general meets and charges with his 
iron ferule. 

“ Mille pardong, mosoo, je vous demande mille pardong,” says the old 
man, quite meekly. 

“You are a good soul, Charles,” the lady continues; “ and my little 
Char is a darling. You never would have done this of your own accord. 
Mercy! And see what it was coming to! Mac only told me last night. 
You horrid, blood-thirsty creature! Two challenges—and dearest Mac as 
hot as pepper! Oh, Charles Baynes, I tremble when I think of the danger 
from which you have all been rescued! Suppose you brought home to 
Eliza—suppose dearest Mac brought home to me killed by this arm on 
which I am leaning. Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful! We are sinners, all 
that we are, Baynes !” 

“T humbly ask pardon for having thought of a great crime. I ask 
pardon,” says the general, very pale and solemn. 

“‘ If you had killed dear Mac, would you ever had rest again, Charles?” 

“No; I think not. I should not deserve it,” answers the contrite 
Baynes. 

“* You have a good heart. It was not you who did this. I know who 
it was. She always had a dreadful temper. The way in which she used 
to torture our poor dear Louisa who is dead, I can hardly forgive now, 
Baynes. Poor suffering angel! Eliza was at her bed-side nagging and 
torturing her up to the very last day. Did you ever see her with her 
nurses and servants in India? The way in which she treated them 
was ” 

“ Don’t say any more, I am aware of my wife’s faults of temper. 
Heaven knows it has made me suffer enough!” says the general, hanging 
his head down. 

‘‘ Why, man—do you intend to give way to her altogether? I said 
to Mac last night, ‘ Mac, does he intend to give way to her altogether? The 
Army List doesn’t contain the name of a braver man than Charles Baynes, 
and is my sister Eliza to rule him entirely, Mac!’ I said. No; if you 
stand up to Eliza, I know from experience she will give way. We have 
had quarrels, scores and hundreds, as you know, Baynes.” 

“ Faith, I do,” owns the general, with a sad smile on his countenance. 

‘“‘ And sometimes she has had the best and sometimes I have had the 
best, Baynes! But I never yielded, as you do, without a fight for my 
own. No, never, Baynes! And me and Mac are shocked, I tell you, 
fairly, when we see the way in which you give up to her!” 

“Come, come. I think you have told me often enough that I am 
henpecked,” says the general. 
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“And you give up not yourself only, Charles, but your dear, dear 
child—poor little suffering love !” 

“The young man’s a beggar!” cries the gencral, biting his lips. 

‘‘ What were you, what was Mac and me when we married? We 
hadn’t much besides our pay, had we? we rubbed on through bad weather 
and good, managing as best we could, loving each other, God be praised ! 
And here we are, owing nobody anything, and me going to have a new 
bonnet!” and she tossed up her head, and gave her companion a good- 
natured look through her twinkling eyes. 

“Emily, you have a good heart! that’s the truth,” says the general. 

“And you have a good heart, Charles, as sure as my name’s Mac- 
Whirter ; and I want you to act upon it, and I propose ie 

“ What ?” 

“Well, I propose that ”” But now they have reached the Tuile- 
ries garden gates, and pass through, and continue their conversation 
in the midst of such a hubbub that we cannot overhear them. They 
cross the garden, and so make their way into the Palais Royal, and the 
purchase of the bonnet takes place; and in the midst of the excitement 
occasioned by that event, of course, all discussion of domestic affairs 
becomes uninteresting. 

But the gist of Baynes’s talk with his sister-in-law may be divined 
from the conversation which presently occurred between Charlotte and 
her aunt. Charlotte did not come in to the public dinner. She was too 
weak for that; and “ un bon bouillon” and a wing of fowl were served to 
her in the private apartment, where she had been reclining all day. At 
dessert, however, Mrs. MacWhirter took a fine bunch of grapes and a 
plump rosy peach from the table, and carried them to the little maid, and 
their interview may be described with sufficient accuracy, though it passed 
without other witnesses. : 

From the outbreak on the night of quarrels, Charlotte knew that her 
aunt was her friend. The glances of Mrs. MacWhirter’s eyes, and the 
expression of her bonny, homely face, told her sympathy to the girl. 
There were no pallors now, no angry glances, no heart-beating. Miss 
Char could even make a little joke when her aunt appeared, and say, 
“ What beautiful grapes!’ Why, aunt, you must have taken them out of 
the new bonnet !” ” 

‘You should have had the bird of paradise, too, dear, only I see you 
have not eaten your chicken! She is a kind woman, Madame Smolensk. 
I like her. She gives very nice dinners. I can’t think how she does it 
for the money, I am sure!” 

“She has been very, very kind to me; and I love her with all my 
heart !” cries Charlotte. 

“ Poor darling! We have all our trials, and yours have begun, my 
love !” 

“ Yes, indeed, aunt !” whimpers the young person; upon which oscu- 
lation possibly takes place. 
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“My dear! when your papa took me to buy the bonnet, we had a 
long talk, and it was about you.” 

“ About me, aunt !” warbles Miss Charlotte. 

“He would not take mamma; he would only go with me, alone. I 
knew he wanted to say something about you; and what do you think it 
was? My dear, you have been very much agitated here. You and your 
poor mamma are likely to disagree for some time. She will drag you to 
those balls and fine parties, and bring you those fine partners.” 

“Oh, I hate them !” cries Charlotte. Poor little Hely Walsingham, 
what had he done to be hated? 

“Well. It is not for me to speak of a mother to her own daughter. 
But you know mamma has a way with her. She expects'to be obeyed. She 
will give you no peace. She will come back to her point again and again. 
You know how she speaks of some one—a certain gentleman? If ever 
she sees him, she will be rude to him. Mamma can be rude at times— 
that I must say of my own sister. As long as you remain here r 

“Oh, aunt, aunt! Don’t take me away, don’t take me away !” cries 
Charlotte. 

“ My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, and your uncle Mac, 
who is so kind, and has always loved you? Major MacWhirter has a 
will of his own, too, though of course 1 make no allusions. We know 
how admirably somebody has behaved to your family. Somebody who 
has been most ungratefully treated, though of course I make no allusions. 
If you have given away your heart to your father’s greatest benefactor, do 
you suppose I and uncle Mac will quarrel with you? When Eliza 
married Baynes (your father was a penniless subaltern then, my dear,— 
and my sister was certainly neither a fortune nor a beauty), didn’t she go 
dead against the wishes of our father? Certainly she did! But she seid 
she was of age—that she was, and a great deal more, too—and she would 
do as she liked, and she made Baynes marry her. Why should you be afraid 
of coming to us, love? You are nearer somebody here, but can you see 
him? Your mamma will never let you go out, but she will follow you 
like a shadow. You may write to him. Don’t tell me, child. Haven’t 
I been young myself; and when there was a difficulty between Mac and 
poor papa, didn’t Mac write to me, though he hates letters, poor dear, and 
certainly is a stick at them? And, though we were forbidden, had we not 
twenty ways of telegraphing to each other? Law! your poor dear grand- 
father was in such a rage with me once, when he found one, that he took 
down his great buggy whip to me, a grown girl!” 

Charlotte, who has plenty of humour, would have laughed at this con- 
fession some other time, but now she was too much agitated by that invi- 
tation to quit Paris, which her aunt had just given her. Quit Paris? 
Lose the chance of seeing her dearest friend, her protector? If he was not 
with her, was he not near her? Yes, near her always! On that horrible 
night, when all was so desperate ; did not her champion burst forward to 
her rescue? Oh, the dearest and bravest! Oh, the tender and true! 
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“You are not listening, you poor child!” said aunt Mac, surveying 
her niece with looks of kindness. Ncw listen tome once more. Whisper !” 
And sitting down on the settee by Charlotte’s side, aunt Emily first kissed 
the girl’s round cheek, and then whispered into her ear. 

Never, I declare, was medicine so efficacious, or rapid of effect, as that 
wondrous distilment which aunt Emily poured into her niece’s ear! “ Oh, 
you goose !” she began by saying, and the rest of the charm she whispered 
into that pearly little pink shell round which Miss Charlotte’s soft, brown 
ringlets clustered. Such a sweet blush rose straightway to the cheek! 
Such sweet lips began to ery, “ Oh, you dear, dear aunt,” and then began 
to kiss aunt’s kind face, that, I declare, if I knew the spell, I would like to 
pronounce it right off, with such a sweet young patient to practise on. 

““When do we go? To-morrow, aunt, n’est-ce pas? Oh, I am quite 
strong! never felt so well in my life! Ill go and pack up this instant,” 
cries the young person. 

“ Doucement! Papa knows of the plan. Indeed, it was he who pro- 
posed it.” 

“Dearest, best father !” ejaculates Miss Charlotte. 

“ But mamma does not ; and if you show yourself very eager, Charlotte, 
she may object, you know. Heaven forbid that J should counsel dissimu- 
lation to a child; but under the circumstances, my love At least 
I own what happened between Mac and me. Law! J didn’t care for 
papa’s buggy whip! I knew it would not hurt; and as for Baynes, I am 
sure he would not hurt a fly. Never was man more sorry for what he has 
done. He told me so whilst we walked away from the bonnet-shop, whilst 
he was carrying my old yellow. We met somebody near the Bourse. 
How sad he looked, and how handsome, too! J bowed to him and kissed 
my hand to him, that is, the knob of my parasol. Papa couldn’t shake 
hands with him, because of my bonnet, you know, in the brown-paper 
bag. He has a grand beard, indeed! He looked like a wounded lion. I 
said so to papa. And I said, ‘I: is you who wound him, Charles Baynes!’ 
‘I know that,’ papa said. ‘I have been thinking of it. I can’t sleep at 
night for thinking about it : and it makes me dee’d unhappy.’ You know 
what papa sometimes says? Dear me! You should have heard them, 
when Eliza and I joined the army, years and years ago!” 

For once, Charlotte Baynes was happy at her father’s being unhappy. 
The little maiden’s heart had been wounded to think that her father could 
do his Charlotte a wrong. Ah! take warning by him, ye greybeards! 
And however old and toothless, if you have done wrong, own that you 
have done so; and sit down and say grace, and mumble your humble pie! 

The general, then, did not shake hands with Philip; but Major 
MacWhirter went up in the most marked way, and gave the wounded lion 
his own paw, and said, “Mr. Firmin. Glad to see you! If ever you 
come to Tours, mind, don’t forget my wife and me. Fine day. Little 
patient much better! Bon courage, as they say !” 

I wonder what sort of a bungle Philip made of his correspondence 
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with the Pall Mail Gazette that night? Every man who lives by his pen, 
if by chance he looks back at his writings of former years, lives in the 
past again. Our griefs, our pleasures, our youth, our sorrows, our dear, 
dear friends, resuscitate. How we tingle with shame over some of those 
fine passages! How dréary are those disinterred jokes! It was Wed- 
nesday night, Philip was writing off at home, in his inn, one of his grand 
tirades, dated “ Paris, Thursday ”"—so as to be in time, you understand, 
for the post of Saturday, when the little waiter comes and says, winking, 
“‘ Again that lady, Monsieur Philippe !” 

“ What lady?” asks our own intelligent correspondent. 

“ That old lady who came the other day; you know.” 

“ C'est moi, mon ami!” cries Madame Smolensk’s well-known grave 
voice. “Here is a letter, d'abord. But that says nothing. It was 
written before the grande nouvelle—the great news—the good news ! ” 

‘“* What good news?” asks the gentleman. 

“Tn two days miss goes to Tours with her aunt and uncle—this good 
Macvirterre. They have taken their places by the diligence of Lafitte 
and Caillard. They are thy friends. Papa encourages her going. . Here 
is their card of visit. Go thou also; they will receive thee with open 
arms. What hast thou, my son?” 

Philip looked dreadfully sad. An injured and unfortunate gentleman 
at New York had drawn upon him, and he had paid away everything 
he had but four francs, and he was living on credit until his next remit- 
tance arrived. 

“Thou hast no money! I have thought of it. Behold of it! Let him 
wait—the proprietor!” And she takes out a bank-note, which she puts 
in the young man’s hand. 

“ Tiens, il Vembrasse encor c'te vieille/” says the little knife-boy. 
“ J’aimerai pas ¢a, mot, par examp !” 











Au Election Contest in Ausiralia. 
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Ar the opposite side of the globe, where I write this narrative of election 
experiences, we have got “manhood suffrage,” together with “the ballot.” 
As there may be some curiosity in the old countries, our parents, to know 
how these things are managed in a gold-mining colony, which eight or 
nine years ago was comparatively lawless, but is now reduced to very 
good order, and possesses the full extent of constitutional liberties, I 
write this narrative of an election contest in which I was the “ popular 
candidate.” 

The wisest speeches made to a man after a disastrous event are those 
which he makes to himself when his wisdom comes too late. The event 
being not only beyond recall, but never likely to recur again, and wisdom 
being, therefore, of no practical utility in that matter, his soliloquy and 
self-admonition, in such cases, take the air of disinterested, abstract philo- 
sophy, and bring him, for the moment, a very complacent degree of conso- 
lation. For instance :—say I am an artist, or a man of letters, a student 
of science, a man well versed in ancient lore, or one possessing various 
accomplishments; I ask myself, in the first place, “‘ What business have 
you, or any one of your class, in Australia at the present time? You 
are not the sort of ‘ fast,’ knowing fellow that is wanted out here; but 
you are the sort of person knowing something else, who is not at all 
wanted here at present, and not likely to be wanted for some years to 
come. What on earth, my very dear friend, could induce you, with such 
antecedents, to contest the honour of representing a constituency in 
Australia?” What answer could be made to the spiritual Mentor by the 
corporeal Telemachus? None. Yet such a page of a life’s experience 
may be instructive, and at any rate amusing; for the characters are real 
and all the incidents true, though the names of men and places have 
been changed. 

Some four years ago, during a general election in Vittoria, several 
letters were addressed to me by influential men in the district of Grass- 
mere-on-the-Honeycomb, and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill, requesting me to 
stand for the constituency; these were followed by a requisition, signed 
by most of the Quartzreef shareholders and crushing-mill and puddling 
proprietors, as well as by the owners of small farms and homesteads, and 
many of the storekeepers of the township. I was well known in the dis- 
trict, where I had previously filled a position of some authority (save 
the mark!) and had exercised—at least so I intended and believed—a 
“paternal rule” over a Selkirkian desert-sprawl of some twenty miles of 
lagoon swamp and bush, golden gully, rocky ridge, and primeval forest. 
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Flattered by the proposal, and foreseeing no difficulties or expense, I 
replied that, provided no good local man intended to come forward, 
I would ride up to Grassmere, which was the head station, in the course 
of the week. I was promptly assured that no local man was coming 
forward; and, therefore, I should be elected without opposition, and con- 
sequently without any expense: in short, I should walk over the course. 
A day or so before starting, however, I heard that Mr. Orson Hogs- 
bristle, a very respectable merchant and financier of Melbourne, intended 
to contest the election on the Conservative and banking-interest side; so 
that the favoured man of the miners would not exactly walk over the 
course: but, as the chairman of his committee remarked, “ very nearly.” 
Thus encouraged, I mounted my old thorough-bred mare (a model of 
ugliness, but well able to carry me sixty miles in the day), and arrived at 
Grassmere, taking up my quarters for the night at the Grassmere Hotel: 
and to work I went “ electioneering.” 

The day of nomination dawned brightly on the creeks and forest- 
mounts round Grassmere. Forth stevped my proposer and seconder, in 
front of Clover's Hotel, addressing the electors to the effect that I was 
“‘a fit and proper person to represent the constituency of Grassmere-on- 
the-Honeycomb and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill.” Forth stepped a proposer 
and seconder, with a similar proposition in favour of Mr. Orson Hogs- 
bristle. But just as the show of hands was about to be called for, to our 
surprise two electors stepped forward and nominated a “ local man ”— to 
wit, Mr. Cad Doll-y-Brodd, who, his proposer informed us, was descended 
from one of the minor Welsh kings of a remote period. Whatever his 
descent, he was at this time the proprietor of a general store of chandlery, 
ironmongery, tents, tar, &c., which was managed by his wife, while 
Mr. Doll-y-Brodd drove his own dray about the country, and frequently 
to Melbourne. He might, therefore, be considered a very “fit and proper 
person,” being conversant with the wants of both places, and his own 
locality in particular. This excited great indignation in all my sup- 
porters, who continued to protest against it as an absurdity; adding, 
that it was certain to prove the ruin of Doll-y-Brodd, as all the respect- 
able miners and mill-owners would desert his store: indeed, three sacks 
of oats, a dozen picks and shovels, a ton of hay, and several pounds of 
gunpowder and brown sugar, which had been ordered only the day before, 
were at once countermanded, just to show him that he was flying in the 
face of the “ higher orders,” by allowing himself to be nominated. While 
my partisans were thus displaying their great displeasure, the supporters 
of Mr. Orson Hogsbristle never troubled themselves at the circumstance, 
and, in fact, seemed far rather disposed to treat the nomination of the local 
descendant of the Welsh kings as a joke. I also regarded it in somewhat 
the same light, and was, furthermore, impressed with the belief that most 
of his “‘ committee ” were considerably indebted to Mrs. Doll-y-Brodd for 
blankets, tools, tobacco, and other stores. 

And now commenced a species of electioneering work which offers 
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some new features to the denizens of the mother country. The township 
of Grassmere was the place of nomination, and for the final declaration of 
the poll ; but quite as many of the electors resided in other parts of the 
district. For instance, Quartzreef-on-the-Hill was nearly forty miles 
distant; its younger mining sister, Boo-boo, was five miles beyond that; 
and the township of Blefuscue, on the Goulburn river, was again a ride of 
nine miles through plashy swamp and arid bush, At this period there 
were no attempts at a public conveyance, many places, after a few hours’ 
rain, being almost impassable; howbeit, electors had to be “ canvassed ” 
and “‘addressed” at each of these places : so to work we all went, my 
friends and I. We commenced by immediately holding an election meet- 
ing at the Grassmere Hotel; at the same hour Mr. Hogsbristle held a rival 
meeting at the Mount Ararat Inn, while Mr. Doll-y-Brodd rode off to 
Quartzhill. Directly “our side” heard this, I was exhorted to gallop 
after him, which I did, and addressed the electors. I then galloped away 
to the Boo-boo diggings, where I met Mr. Doll-y-Brodd returning from 
Blefuscue, to which place I afterwards had also to betake myself. Mean- 
time, Mr. Hogsbristle had to go through the same labour, though in a 
different fashion. This gentleman, being gouty and cumbrous, required 
“steps” (a “leg-up” was out of the question) to enable him to get into a 
saddle, and a “tackle” to bring him down; but these aids to horseman- 
ship not being available in bush travelling, the landlord of the “ Mount 
Ararat” undertook to drive him in a light American trap, made of lance- 
wood, with leather springs; and my opponent was thus enabled to meet 
Mr. Doll and myself in succession on our way back to Grassmere. The 
reader may picture to himself the three rival candidates scouring the 
country to these distant places, one of us arriving at a locality just as his 
rival was departing, meeting one another in the bush, or catching glimpses 
from afar in this election steeple-chase; and, in some cases, leaving a friend 
to speak, in order to gallop off to the next place and secure the only one 
good-sized room to be found before an opponent could arrive. Between 
Mr. Doll-y-Brodd and myself this race for the poll was unceasing; but 
_ the career of the heavy Mr. Hogsbristle soon came to an end by the 
dashing “ whip ” who drove him running against a stump with one wheel, 
while his horse’s head went jam into the fork of a tree, whereby the 
whole concern came to grief. No bones were broken, ws, indeed, in 
certain conditions of mental exaltation they scarcely ever are, happen 
what may; but the horse, the trap, the harness, and the residue of a two- 
dozen case of wine and brandy were damaged irretrievably. 

An active life in the open air puts everything else, for the time being, 
clean out of the mind; so I have been near forgetting, even in this narra- 
tive, the more disagreeable part of my election contest ;—the having to 
be put through your political facings, and to be catechized—to stand fire 
singly against a mixed mass of educated minds and grossly ignorant minds 
—shrewd men, coached-up by my opponents, or drunken brutes sent 
to prevent me from being heard, or to torment me with some offensive 
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and insulting question, turning upon personalities, or a local reminiscence 
monstered or made ridiculous; not to mention some outrageous accusation 
invented by some ingenious fabricator. Talk of “eating dirt!” that 
seems to me only one portion of what you have to swallow at an election; 
and the most exasperating part of the business is the necessity of keeping 
your temper: once get into a rage, the whole body of electors, fiiends, 
and opponents fall into convulsions of laughter, and it is all over with you 
for that day; probably you lose your election in consequence, since a man 
in a passion cannot suppress his scorn. 

On the grand day of election Mr. Doll-y-Brodd did not make his 
appearance on the hustings, and Mr. Hopsbristle, by my consent, preceded 
me. I little thought of the advantage thus thrown into his hands. 
Mr. Hogsbristle was evidently well versed in electioneering tactics, and 
he used his opportunity in the most skilful and unscrupulous manner. 
I could hardly trust my ears in listening to what he said of me: I did 
not recognize myself in any way; nor, indeed, could I recognize any- 
body resembling this “fancy sketch” of me. He was determined to 
show us that, if he could not ride, he could talk; and he talked so long 
that, before my turn came, everybody’s patience was worn out. I 
endeavoured now and then (on the most unpleasant occasions) to inter- 
rupt him by calling out “Time! time!” but he said there was plenty of 
time, and he could assure the honourable gentleman he had not half done; 
which caused great merriment at my expense. However, my turn came 
at last, and I got through very well, keeping to political principles, with- 
out personalities; with the single exception of a commentary on the 
equestrian bacchic and acrobatic performances of Mr. Hogsbristle in the 
bush, which produced screams of laughter. But the most unwarrantable 
of the election dodges resorted to by Mr. Hogsbristle was perpetrated in 
my absence. A Melbourne newspaper happened to arrive that evening, 
containing some remarks on a notorious character in Sydney, whose name 
was not mentioned for fear of an action for libel: the passage concluded 
with, “ the ruffian-like atrocity of his recent proceedings, and the deep 
degradation of his past career.” This was marked and handed round 
the room, with the whisper of, “ That’s meant for Mr. ,’ naming me; 
though everybody in Melbourne knew very well that it referred to matters 
in Sydney ten years before I left England. With a “‘ bush” constituency, 
however, the maneeuvre was likely to be extensively successful; but the 
insidious attempt, added to the unprovoked personalities previously 
launched at me by Mr. Hogsbristle, caused a reaction in my favour with 
many, and an increased energy among the rest, so that there now seemed 
no doubt as to the result of the election. Mr. Hogsbristle had no chance, 
it was said, and Mr. Doll-y-Brodd had “ not the ghost of a chance.” 

A new phase in this contest was now developed. It was discovered 
that Mr. Hogsbristle, who piqued himself upon knowing how elections 
were managed in the mother country, had procured the nomination of 
Mr. Doll-y-Brodd with a view of “dividing the Liberal interest ;” and 
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his supporters finding, as the polling-day approached, that my election 
was pretty secure, were sent about to canvass for Mr. Doll-y-Brodd as 
well as himself: if a man would not vote for the Conservative and bank- 
ing interest, would he not vote for the diggers’ real friend, who kept a 
large and convenient store? As for the Gold Commissioner and other high 
officials of the Camp (my “ occupation” in those quarters being gone), 
and their dependants, Mr. Hogsbristle had long since secured their votes, 
and done the usual dinner and supper-party convivialities, which are sup- 
posed to cement the bonds of friendship on these occasions. 

Once more I had galloped off to Quartzreef-on-the-Hill; thence to 
the rich mines of Boo-boo; thence to the township of Blefuscue, calling 
upon the independent electors of each of those places to do their duty to 
the country. of their adoption; and returning at full speed, I reached 
the Grassmere Hotel before the declaration of the poll. There was 
great excitement among the crowd, and soon a general rush and shouting 
outside informed me that the results of the polling were about to be 
declared. Did I hear rightly? The thing seemed incredible. I was 
at the bottom of the poll! Yells, shouts, and hisses followed the 
declaration. I was just one below Mr. Hogsbristle; but the richest part 
of the whole business was, that this experienced gentleman, having 
successfully divided the Liberal interest, had overshot the mark, so 
that Mr. Doll-y-Brodd distanced us both. Distanced, do I say—he 
had nearly double the number of votes obtained by either of us. The 
“local man” had become the duly elected member for the constituency 
of Grassmere-on-the-Honeycomb, and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill, including 
the Boo-boo mines, and the township of Blefuscue; and all the indignant. 
oaths and unconstitutional threats of the chief mining proprietors and 
mill-owners of Grassmere could not affect his title. 

After the event, it was not difficult to understand how the result came 
about. One might have foreseen it from the debts on Mrs. Dolly’s books 
for stores, of which we all knew ; from Mr. Hogsbristle’s suicidal assist- 
ance; from the ballot; and, above all, from the numerical power of the 
vote by the “ miner's right” and manhood suffrage. 

A little episode of this electioneering drama is too characteristic, 
though distasteful to the writer, not to be recorded. Having held a 
meeting at a certain public-house in the bush in the evening, the night 
was so dark that an attempt to return before morning was out of the 
question. The electors kept it up to a late hour after I had retired to 
what was anything but a “balmy couch,” and where sleep was rendered 
almost impossible by the ingress of the fumes of the worst tobacco, and 
the noise of the singing and dancing. At last, the tumult having subsided 
into a series of intermittent gasps and snores, forming the closing bars of 
this serenade, I fell asleep—a sleep deep beyond dreams, the sort of sleep 
a man might have who had had his head punched all over. Awaking in 
the morning with the din and hoof-clatter still going on in my brain, and 
the sun shining full on my face, I saw that it was time for me to be again 
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in the saddle. But all was quiet in the house. Eight o’clock in a bush 
inn, and nobody moving! However, I prepared to sally forth, recon- 
ciling myself without much vexation to the probability of no breakfast. 
But my bedroom door would not open ; something heavy lay against it. 
By dint of vigorous and sustained pushes I forced open the door suffi- 
ciently to enable me to squeeze through sideways, and I then stepped 
over the body of a man in a drunken sleep, who lay, as Chaucer says of a 
corpse, “gaping upright.” I found the whole floor of the house was 
covered, as in a field of battle next day, with bodies in the same condition, 
and had to step over these drunken corpses one after another, in order to 
make my way out at the front door: standing on the threshold, with the 
sun darting his golden beams into the den of beasts, I could not forbear 
ejaculating as I turned away, “And these are the men who are to elect 
me !—these are the men I am to represent!” 

The excitement at Grassmere was not abated by the result of the 
election. Mr. Doll-y-Brodd, confounded by his victory, would have 
resigned his seat; but Mrs. Dolly had got it into her head that while 
serving customers she would be called “my lady,” and nothing could 
shake her conviction or induce her to consent to her spouse’s resignation. 
As for Mr. Hogsbristle, he was so disgusted and indignant, that he started 
off the next morning at daybreak for Melbourne, without a word of 
thanks for all that had been done for him. Meantime the Quartzreef 
proprietors, crushing-mill owners, and miners of the “ higher orders,” 
who had been beaten by the numerical power of the lower orders, deter- 
mined to give a public dinner at the Grassmere Hotel to the man of their 
choice. About one hundred and twenty sat down. The room was taste- 
fully decorated with fragrant evergreens and other shrubs; and on the 
wall appeared the representation of a certain constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, intended to be emblematic of my antecedents, the stars being 
represented by different-sized rosettes of violets, gathered from the fort of 
Mount Ararat and in the valleys round Grassmere—a graceful compli- 
ment from the corny hands of men in red flannel-shirts and blue 
jumpers: though it should be remembered that a gold-mining com- 
munity comprises men of all classes; not only hardy adventurers, but 
a good sprinkling of more refined elements. The chair was filled by 
Dr. Pigeonhouse (chairman of my committee), who did the honours with 
an air of medico-political benevolence; and the ‘“ speeches” were received 
with hearty applause, as were the songs: especially one written for the 
oceasion by Captain Pepperfrog, in which none of my opponents were 
spared. 

The next morning, after breakfast, a cavalcade assembled in front 
of Clover’s Grassmere Hotel, to do me honour by seeing me off on 
my return towards Melbourne. Electors on horseback, in gigs, dog- 
carts, bakers’ carts, farmers’ carts, settlers’ traps, and one or two large 
drays, awaited my advent. When my mare was led forth, she was 
observed to be so out of condition from her recent work, that a friendly 
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squatter stepped up and offered to send her for a few months’ spell to one 
of his paddocks; meantime making me a present of a handsome little 
stock-mare of his own, with saddle and bridle, as she stood. Her 
character was brief, but satisfactory. ‘“ She’s thoroughly sound,” said 
he, “broke in by one of my stock-riders up to fifteen stone, and a good 
fencer ; and as to spirit, when after cattle, you can hardly hold her.” 
J thanked him cordially, and mounted. 

The escort of honour thought proper to turn in the opposite direction 
to the road towards Melbourne, and proceed to the furthermost outskirts 
of the town; a wheel to the right-about was then ordered, and a halt 
made in front of the tent of Mr. Dugdale, the cow doctor and dairyman 
of the district, whose share in one of the quartz reefs was said to be worth 
at least ten thousand pounds. He had been a great supporter of mine, 
and the escort, therefore, drank his health in bumpers of sherry—though 
some preferred brandy—with three cheers. The same compliment was 
paid to Mrs. Dugdale; and then the same to all the children: a final 
cheer concluded the ceremony. The procession then moved on, and 
halted at the next tent or store, the owners of which had supported their 
intended member, and there repeated the performance. A halt was then 
made in front of a store, the proprietors of which had supported one or 
other of my rivals; and here there was a profusion of groans, hisses, and 
mixed ejaculations. I tried to prevent this, on the ground that besides 
the freedom of voting, it could not be known, under the ballot, how any- 
body had voted; but Dr. Pigeonhouse whispered me, that it was very 
well known ; and, in any case, we should let the electors and the escort 
please themselves. In this style, therefore, we slowly proceeded through 
the town of Grassmere, stopping in front of every tent and store and 
public-house, and indulging in such demonstrations as were considered 
most appropriate to the several inmates. Mr. Doll-y-Brodd had stowed 
himself away somewhere, and Mrs. Dolly had closed the store for the 
day; but a prolonged demonstration was made in front, nevertheless, to 
my great discomfort: Dr. Pigeonhouse assuring me there was no help 
for it. 

Having passed thus through the town, to the other end of the town- 
ship, a distance of about four miles, a final halt was made in front of 
the last hotel, to wit, “‘ The Platter and Pitchfork,” where we all dis- 
mounted. Here an extensive luncheon had been prepared, and the table 
looked black with bottles. It may be well imagined, from what had 
already occurred, that everybody had taken quite as much as was good for 
him; however, speeches and toasts, after the luncheon, were inevitable, 
and then followed farewell glasses, in which they drank long life, and 
health, and happiness to me, and success in the next election, with pro- 
longed and vociferous cheering. I now reminded Dr. Pigeonhouse that I 
had to ride forty miles before dark, the nearest town being Kilmany, and 
the day was far advanced. He assented; but there were yet more “ last 
speeches,” more “parting glasses,” prolonged shouts, and protracted 
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shaking of hands. Finally, it was determined to “chair” me ; and pre- 
sently a scene occurred, which would have furnished materials for a com- 
panion picture to Hogarth’s “‘ Chairing the Member.” The four legs of 
my chair were seized by as many supporters, and the whole mass of 
people hurried forth with shouts, producing a great commotion among the 
horses outside, very few of whom had ever been properly broken in. As 
for the little bush-mare that had been presented to me, I shall never forget 
her look of horror and aversion as she saw an object sitting in a chair, 
borne on the shoulders of four men, coming towards her. It required 
four other men to hold her head, as she started, capered, and flung out, 
cocking her ears, and showing the whites of her eyes; while, from his 
arm-chair, which they raised carefully like a miner’s bucket, the too- 
much honoured candidate was emptied into the saddle, amidst waving 
of hats and vociferous plaudits. Simultaneously the hands holding the 
stock-mare let go their hold; her head, luckily, was at this moment 
pointed directly towards the centre of the road, and away she darted, at 
such a speed that the explosive shout of the crowd behind had all the 
effect of our having been fired out of it. The friendly squatter who had 
given me the mare, had not overrated her speed and energy: the pace 
was tremendous; but so equable in its rapidity as to require no seat 
whatever beyond the balance, while our rush through the air produced 
a sound resembling the whirr of a spinning-wheel. 

It was now nearly two o’clock, and knowing there were forty miles 
before me, which had to be accomplished before dark, the luxury of such 
a pace as this could not prudently be continued beyond a few minutes; 
gradually, therefore, causing the racing gallop to subside into a steady 
canter, alternating with a brisk trot, we got over the ground capitally ; 
and, including two brief stoppages for a feed, and to have the mare’s 
mouth washed (she kicked the man who attempted to wash her fect), we 
were within two miles of Kilmany just as the shades of evening were 
coming on. There being no twilight in Australia, beyond a few minutes, 
and the approaches to the town of Kilmany being very difficult in the 
dark, owing to several branching roads, I took a “ short cut,” which would 
save at least three-quarters of a mile. Fatal miscalculation! The direc- 
tion I took was right enough the last time I went that way, but since then 
many small lots of land had been sold in the neighbourhood, huts and 
cottages erected, and gardens and paddocks enclosed by strong fences. 
Arriving at some of these, we had to go round ;_ then to make a zig-zag; 
then to cross a deep rocky creek. Still, no way out. I paused to con- 
sider. If I turned back, it would be dark before I could regain the main 
road, so I went on, trusting to get through somewhere into a by-road or 
cutting. Presently I arrived at the foot of a very steep rocky ridge, having 
a broken ascent. Australian horses, and pre-eminently those used by stock- 
riders, will overcome difficulties of bogs and logs, swamps and rocks, that 
few other horses would look at a second time: they creep up acclivities 
like cats. Up went the little mare, taking the broken, rocky steep asa 
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matter of course; and arrived at the top, I found myself in an enclosed, 
narrow, swampy flat. After half-a-mile of this I came to a deep creek 
of rich, coal-black mud. This the mare, at the first sniff, refused; dis - 
mounting, I began to lead her down; but directly she saw my ankles 
disappear, not an inch farther would she budge. Mounting again, 
I found a track to the right, but after a few hundred yards came to another 
black creek, the very counterpart of the first. Returning to the swampy 
flat, nothing but fences met the eye on every side. Night had now come; 
there was no moon, and to attempt the descent of the rocky steep in 
the dark was out of the question. I was “ bushed” for the night. 

Vexed at having so cleverly and completely accomplished the very 
thing I had so knowingly sought to avoid, I moved on mechanically, in 
order to find some spot less swampy than the rest, whereon to dismount and 
hold my vigil till daybreak, Presently, a light gleamed at a small dis- 
tance, and with it hope. Approaching the fences in that direction, 
I found a garden and paddock, with a settler’s hut beyond. After a few 
“ coo-ees,” out came a woman, who inquired in rather a suspicious and 
menacing voice, what was wanted? On hearing my brief story, her tone 
instantly changed to kindliness, I told her my mare had the character of 
being a good fencer, and if a lantern were held to show the ground and top 
rail, I had no doubt but we should get over somehow. If she refused it 
by the doubtful light, I would dismount, and run her at it, and be only 
too happy to pay for any of the cabbages that might be smashed. 

“ Ah,” said the good woman, “I'd let’ee through by a slip-rail, with 
pleasure, but it would be of no service, as there are other fences all 
round.” 

“ Then we must go back the way we came?” 

“ Yes, "ee must—part of it.” 

“When does the moon rise?” 

“ About two o’clock in the morning. All dark afore that. Ee’d better 
get off ; bring up the mare, and come under cover. It’ll be a wetish sort 
o’ night.” 

Not knowing the mare well enough to risk the chance of her breaking 
away, especially if the weather became rough, I was obliged to decline 
this hospitable invitation. However, she brought me fuel and hot embers, 
to make a fire, and then sent one of her children down te me with a 
cup of tea and a thick slice of bread-and-butter. She came down herself 
the last thing before she went to bed to see how I was getting on, saying, 
she was sorry she could do no more for me, as her husband was away in 
the bush “splitting” (timber). So I thanked her, and bade her good- 
night, saying, she would not find me there in the morning, as I should 
start directly the moon got up. 

Holding the mare loosely by the bridle passed over her nose, so as to 
allow her to feed, I sat staring down at my fire, and listening to the crop- 
ping and munching of wet grass. All around was darkness and silence. 
What a contrast to the scenes of yesterday: it seemed another world. 
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ind now the wind was rising. I sat blinking and dozing in reverie over 
the burning wood some hour and a half, when I became conscious of not 
having been prudent with my fuel, which the wind had nearly wasted 
away: no means of replenishing it were at hand, and my fire died out. 
There was nothing for it but to remount and move on, for the chance of 
coming upon some materials to make another fire. Advancing slowly over 
the swampy grounda few hundred yards, the mare’s feet caused a rustling 
sound as of light wood and leaves, and dismounting, I found a broken 
bough, and presently a tolerably dry tufted mound to sit upon. Having 
lucifers in my valise, I broke up some boughs, and, with the dry leaves, 
soon made a fire; but the fuel was very damp, and the ground below 
was wet, and the fire spat and sputtered itself out. Again and again I 
collected small boughs and heaped them on the steaming embers of the 
last; but in vain: however, I persevered with fire after fire, till 
my last lucifer was expended. A fine rain now began to fall, and not 
having anticipated the chance of getting bushed, I was unprepared for it : 
no waterproofs, no blanket, no well-filled brandy-flask. But I had a large 
cape folded up with my valise; so unstrapping this, and elongating the 
mare’s bridle by both straps, one end of which was twisted round my hand, I 
gathered my feet up, and hunched my head and shoulders down to the dimen- 
sions of my cape. The rain continued, but fortunately did not increase, 
and I gradually fell into a succession of disconnected thoughts. Ea. gr.: 
—‘ What a motley farce a parliamentary election is! What a mockery 
of politics, intellect, independence, and conscience, in the majority! In 
the mother country it used to be a high comedy, alloyed with vulgar 
farce—with bribery and corruption, equally gross and undisguised. 
Perhaps a taint of this yet remains at home; but here, local influences, 
indifference, or drunkenness prevail. . . . How the little mare enjoys 
the wet grass! She’s first-rate for the bush. The moon will rise at two 
o'clock. . . . Towhom did I lend my eopy of The Stars and the 
Earth? Lola Montes borrowed my Mrs. Crowe's Night Side — 
never see that again. . . . How strange to find in D ’s smoky 
little hut, at Blefuscue, John Mill’s Essay on Liberty; leaves uncut, 
though; that explains it: left, no doubt, by some traveller whose swag 
was too heavy. . . . I wish I had a pair of worsted socks! So 
chilly and wet, these cotton things—and the place round me all in a 
mash. How cold my knees are! I can’t feel my feet. . . . I wish 
I had never stood for Grassmere and Quartzreef. I was to walk over 
the course, was 1? No expense—cost nothing. Won't it though! I 
shall have to pay for being defeated by a bullock-driver. I only wish 
Mr. Hogsbristles were sitting where Iam now.” At last I raised my head, 
pushed up the limp brim of my hat, and rubbed my eyes—there was the 
moon ! 

I rose with benumbed joints, shook my feathers, and considered the 
state of the clouds, Now, the moon shone bright and clear; but presently 
a scudding mist brushed and broke over her; then a smoky veil came 
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across, and she sailed into a dark rack, through the rifts in which her 
beams darted at intervals. It was best, therefore, to wait a little longer, 
before attempting the descent of the broken rocks, so I sat down again, and in 
afew minutes the cold shining orb rolled once more into sight. Irearranged 
the bridle on the mare’s neck, tightened her girths, and prepared to mount. 
The mare moved a little aside, so as to evade my rising foot, and continued 
her feeding. How she enjoyed this plashy young grass! She had been 
at work in this way for the last five or six hours. Approaching her 
again, and raising my toe towards the stirrup, she moved back restively ; 
I spoke to her, and repeated the attempt to mount, but she resisted more 
strenuously, and with a vicious toss of the head. Provoked at this 
behaviour, I closed upon her, and grasped her mane, hopping on my right 
leg as she retreated, till I fairly got my foot into the stirrup and rose 
from the ground. Down went her head and haunches—up went her back 
in an arch, as she sprang upwards from all four feet simultaneously, and 
away I flew headlong. I pitched on my head, with my hat smashed over 
my face, in a plashy mass of tufted grass, close to the root of a tree: a 
few inches farther, and my head would have gone directly against the trunk. 
My first thought, of course, was the common one in such cases: ‘Am 
I hurt ?—anything broken?” ‘No; only stunned,” was the inward 
reply. The next thought was about the mare, lest she should bolt away. 
But every stock-horse is specially trained to “stand” directly a man is 
“off.” So, there stood my lady, rather scared at what she had done, and 
expecting a thrashing. 

I essayed again and again, at long intervals, to mount, but was always 
foiled, and these efforts occupied the intervening hours till broad daylight. I 
was then compelled to lead the obstinate little wretch, who did not object 
to accompany me in this fashion. Espying smoke rising above the trees, 
and then a squalid, smoke-black hut, from which a grubby man emerged, 
who had evidently just shaken himself out of his night-rug, I ‘‘ coo-ee’d,” 
walked with the mare up to him, and asked him to hold her head while 
I mounted. I got my leg across the back of the mare before she could 
disengage her head, and being safely seated, the artful hussey never moved, 
until her head was loosed, when she quietly advanced at a walk. I need 
hardly add that, as this bush-mare had a fancy for racing-speed, I gave 
her enough on this occasion, and I reached the Shamrock Inn, at Kilmany, 
at half-past six, where I got some breakfast. 

Thus ended my first election contest in Australia, 
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WE have often been reminded (in popular lectures and elsewhere) how 
curiously the achievements of modern industry embody, while they often 
even surpass, the imaginations of the youthful world. Who has not been 
invited to compare Chaucer’s horse of brass, the shoes of swiftness of the 
Niebelungen Lied, or the seven-leagued boots of the renowned Giant- 
killer with the railway train, to the manifest advantage of the latter ; 
Aladdin’s ring by rubbing which he could instantaneously communicate 
with the genii at the ends of the earth, with the electric telegraph; or 
the magic mirror in which were portrayed the actions of distant friends 
with the reflecting telescope? Science has realized, and more than 
realized, some of these early dreams, and seems to cast on them almost a 
prophetic lustre. We can easily persuade ourselves that those weird tales 
were told half in earnest, and hid beneath their grotesque exteriorthe 
sincere anticipations of gifted souls, whose far-sighted gaze caught the 
dim outline of the future time. Nor is there any good reason against our 
indulging in this pleasing thought. What undeveloped power is there, 
in man or beast, that does not, by sportive freak or mad extravagance, 
foretel the achievements that are to come? Who can explain the 
promptings of nature in his own bosom even, until experience casts its 
light (and gloom) upon them ? 

Its light and gloom—for seldom indeed is the brightness of the hope 
undimmed by the fruition. The golden splendour of the dawn fails not 
of the promised noon, but the noon veils itself in clouds. The history of 
man is written in the gleesome fairy tales of old, and the heavy burden 
of the modern life : picture of hope, and hope fulfilled. 

A pretty fairy-land our science has brought us to. It is like the 
“ behind scenes” of a theatre. ‘There are all the fine things we admired 
so innocently at a distant view; we can’t deny that we have got them; 
“but oh, how different!” The dazzle, the sparkle, the romantic glory, 
where are they? Are these realities of life, also, only meant to delude 
an imagination that makes itself a party to the charm? Js all the world 
a stage? 

Not that we are among the grumblers at our life. Stern realities, it 
is true, have upreared their solid framework in regions which the very 
wantonness of fancy claimed, crushing fancy with their weight; and 
sterner duties, multiplying evermore, have put chains upon the hands 
which once were filled with flowers, or clapped in happy play. But the 
sternness is better than the play; the chains are the instruments of a 
higher liberty. The laughing imagination gives place to dull and sober 
fact, only because man’s heart is large, and his destiny sublime ; because 
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his nature grows with the growing centuries, and his soul learns to fill out 
more worthily the compass of his powers. The realization of one dream 
is no end: it is but another dream. The prophetic cycle of humanity 
contains wheel within wheel, and each fulfilment carries on the burden in 
a higher strain, and with a wider sweep. 

Our realization of the dream of fairy tales is but another dream ; it is 
a revelation, an onlooking, and no end or substance. A divine fatalism is 
upon the world, and upon man in his dominion over it :—a beneficent 
necessity, which forbids the lower to be grasped save through the recog- 
nition of a higher. The achievements of which Science boasts, and justly 
boasts, as its peculiar glory, are permitted to it only by the adoption of 
principles which compel it to bear witness to a truth beyond itself. By 
science man may control nature, and work marvels that outrival magic, 
but in the very act he concedes that the world is not what it seems. We 
can easily see the proofs of this. 

In a former paper,* we took into consideration the scientific view of 
nature, and found how greatly it turned upon the idea of force. And as 
we pursued this idea, we found it to be, on the one hand, a very simple 
one, flowing directly from our own experience; while on the other, it 
furnished exactly the key we needed to help us to understand the world 
around us ; enabling us to regard all material changes, of whatever kind, 
as exhibitions of a common fact. Thus we recognize in all the “ Forces,” 
as they are called (motion, heat, light, electricity, &c.), forms of one 
activity, different in mode, but always essentially the same. And this 
activity we saw reason to believe never alters in amount; never begins 
really afresh, nor comes to a true end ; but only passes from one form to 
another, maintaining a constant equivalence through all seeming changes. 
So we see all things under a new aspect. This simple idea places us 
without difficulty in a position from which the most varied phenomena 
pregent themselves as one. All processes in the material world arrange 
themselves under it at once: all are instances of the shifting forms, and 
permanent balance of force. A unity is grasped here which no variety 
can obscure, nor seeming unlikeness contradict. And this is no matter 
of arbitrary arrangement. It is the very unity of nature that we have 
seized. For no grouping of events can be more natural, or can bring us 
nearer to their source, than that which regards them as ethbodiments of 
power, and fixes our thoughts on the force by which they are produced. 

Nor is there wanting another charm, besides that of simplicity, in this 
view: it is fraught with mystery; it is rich with life. Can any thought 
be more pleasing to the mind, than that which thus presents nature as a 
perennial fountain of activity, ever flowing forth, ever returning, inex- 
haustibly ; which recognizes in the endless series of her creations con- 
tinually fresh forms of the old powers ; and finds in the simplest objects 
storehouses and reservoirs of the most subtle energies ? 





* “Force,” Cornhill Magazine, October, 1861. 
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For this the doctrine of force, and its unalterable constancy, involves. 
It carries our thoughts beyond the objects which present themselves to our 
senses, and makes us recognize in everything the operation of a power 
impalpable to sense: a power which reveals itself to us in one and in 
another form, but which itself eludes our grasp, and then most flies from us 
when we seem most nearly to approach it. 

Thus, for example, in the telegraph, a magnet attracts a needle: it 
seems to us that there is here a power of magnetism displayed; but when 
we look farther, we find that this magnetism is but the representative of a 
galvanic current. Do we say, then, that it is galvanism that attracts? 
Again we look back, and we find that the galvanic current represents some 
chemical action—it is chemical affinity that is operative in the galvanic 
wire. But this affinity refers us to something still farther back, and that 
again to something else. Which of these forces is it that produces the 
effect? Clearly it is neither of them, but something which is each of 
them in succession; which appears to us, that is, first as one and then as 
another, being truly none of them, because it embraces all. To think 
rightly of it, we must alter our point of view, and instead of regarding the 
series of operations from the side, look along the axis of them, as it were, 
from wiich position the longest line appears asa point. Or again: our 
own bodies will one day no more be bodies such as now. ‘They will be 
dust, they will be other forms of life; we can neither trace nor put limits 
to their changes. And equally, they have been other things before—grass, 
air, we know not what. The substance here, then, is not the body; it is 
something which can be all these, and yet remain itself. 

Dwelling on this idea of one unalterable power, we begin to feel ourselves 
in a new world of fascinating interest and mysterious awe. ‘The solid 
globe seems almost to melt and become fluent before our eyes. All things 
put forth universal relations, and assume a weird and mysticalcharacter. The 
world becomes doubled to us : it is one world of things perceived; one unper- 
eeivable. The objects which surround us lose their substantiality when we 
think of them as forms under which something which is not they, nor 
essentially connected with them, is presented to us; something which has 
met us under forms the most unlike before, and may meet us under other 
forms again. In short, all nature grows like an enchanted garden ; a fairy 
world in which unknown existences lurk under familiar shapes, and every 
object seems ready, at the shaking of a wand, to take on the strangest 
transformations. 

We cannot escape this result of regarding nature from the scientific 
point of view. The most solid substances become mere appearances, and 
we feel ourselves separated from the very reality of things by an impene- 
trable barrier. Struggle against the conviction as we may, we have to 
accept it at last. It is, indeed, accepted by the cultivators of science as an 
established fact, that the very reality of things is not within their sphere ; 
and this idea is embodied in a word that has grown into familiar use, but 
the real significance of which, being so much opposed to our ordinary 
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thoughts, has not become equally familiar—the word “ phenomena.” This 
term is merely a learned word for “ appearances ;” and when it is said— 
as it is said wherever the principles of science are discussed—that we only 
know phenomena, the meaning simply is that our observation and our 
thought penetrate only to appearances. Science deals, therefore, with an 
apparent world. The facts which it affirms are true of appearances, and 
its command is over them. The true reality of nature remains beyond 
its grasp, and respecting that it is silent, save as it affirms that all the 
changing things with which our experience is concerned are the appear- 
ances of an existence which does not share their change. 

Have we not well said, therefore, that science wins its triumphs in a 
fairy land, and in fulfilling one vision teaches us to recognize another? 

From this point of view we can appreciate the full meaning of the 
confessions of ignorance, and references to some unfathomable reality, which 
fall so continually from the lips of those who, in these days, reveal to us 
the wonders of the material world. Scarcely ever do great discoverers, or 
leaders in science speak, without bidding us mark to how small a depth 
our knowledge reaches, and how profound a mystery hides itself behind 
all that they can teach us! Thus Professor Faraday says: “ We are not 
permitted, as yet, to see the source of physical power.” And Professor 
Owen: “ Perhaps the best argument from reason for a future state and 
the continued existence of our thinking part, is afforded by the fact of 
our béing able to conceive, and consequently yearning to possess, some 
higher knowledge. The ablest endéavours to penetrate to the beginning 
of things do but carry us, when most succéssful, a few steps nearer that 
beginning, and then leave us on the verge of a boundless ocean of un- 
known truth.” And Sir J. Herschel: “ How far we may ever be enabled 
to attain a knowledge of the ultimate and inward process of nattire in the 
production of phenomena, we have no méans of knowing.” And a writer 
in this Magazine has well put tlie case: “ We talk proudly of man’s 
dominion over nature, of scanning the heavens, of taming the lightning ; 
but we can seé little beyond the shows of things. The shadow is there, 
but the substance eludes our grasp. Like the physiognomist, we may 
indeed decipher something of Nature from the aspect of her countenance, 
but we cannot see the workings of her inmost heart.” 

They catinot speak otherwise, for their instructed sight has caught a 
glimpse in nature of a mightier presence than the uninitiated eye perceives. 
They have felt the awe which the consciousness of something above sense 
ahd above thotight inspires, afid their language takes from thence a tone 
of higher meaning. 


Biit is it merely to ati unfathomable mystery that we are led, when 
there dawhs on us thé cotiviction that there is a deeper existence in nature 
than that which we perceive:—a profound Unity umreached by that 
natural apprehension to Which the varying forms are all? Truly the 
problem appears dark éhough; we stem to peér into 4 gulf, black from 
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mere fathomless vacuity. But it is not so. Gazing into nature beyond 
the region to which our sense can carry us, we do not gaze upon vacuity, 
but on an existence, real, however dimly illuminated. The mystery which 
science encounters, arises not from the cutting off of light, but from the 
pouring in of more; from the looming into view of that which was 
unperceived before. May we not compare our experience in this respect 
with the effect produced by the dim light of the commencing dawn? 
The darkness of the night derives a certain clearness from its own excess. 
Where everything is hidden, mystery is not. But as the gradual light 
comes feebly on, a feeling of vague mystery creeps over us; indistinct 
outlines elude the baffled sight, and objects half-perceived assuming 
distorted forms, fantastic visions throng upon the eye. Yet let the day 
advance, and the mystery its dawn created, its completeness soon dispels. 
May it not be thus with that unknown reality in nature which science 
bids us recognize? Our advancing insight makes us conscious of a 
mystery at first, and even yet it is but struggling with the mists of night. 
But why should it not bear unlooked-for revelations in its train ? 

For even now it tells us something and suggests much more. If “all 
things end in mystery,” as we gladly own, the very darkness to the 
inteliect, if it be not ‘from excess of light,” yet may be fairly said to be 
made visible by light. And to other faculties of man, and nobler facul- 
ties, this darkness is no darkness at all, but a bright gleam of encourage- 
ment and hope. Is not our manhood lowered when the necessities or 
luxuries of life absorb us wholly; when higher aims and other objects do 
not permeate and leaven even our enjoyment or pursuit of these? What 
feeling, therefore, but one of gladness should it call forth within us to be 
told that there is something more than gold in money, something more 
than food in bread, even though we know not what it is? “ Every 
inquiry,” says Sir John Herschel, “has a bearing on the progress of 
science, which teaches us that terms which we use in a narrow sphere of 
experience, as if we fully understood them, may, as our knowledge of 
nature increases, come to have superadded to them a new set of meanings 
and a wider range of interpretation.” And has not every inquiry that brings 
forth such fruit a bearing on the advancement of our manhood too? 

It were a pity, therefore, to avert our eyes from this revelation, dim 
though it be, which science makes to us of a deeper meaning in all the 
objects with which it deals. Even in the utterest obscurity to thought, 
it elevates and inspires the heart ; and the resolute eye, patiently gazing, 
may even now discern some lineaments on which thought may fix. There 
are pictures, by great masters in their art, which, on the first view, present 
an almost shapeless mass of colour in which no meaning can be found, 
but which reward the studious eye with rich shades and outlines full of 
meaning—if too deep to be distinctly uttered, capable of being felt 
the more. 

For it is this recognition of a hidden essence in all things (appeal- 
ing as it does to the highest portion of our nature, and giving the 
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freest scope to-the imagination) which surrounds science in our day, 
in spite of the stringent severity of its attitude towards facts, with an 
unquenchable halo of poetry. No justification of those poetic instincts 
which insist on finding a spiritual significance in all material things, 
could be more complete than that which is thus given by science. For 
be this “hidden essence” what it may, of this at least we may be 
sure, that it has a beauty and a worth which our perceptions do not 
exaggerate. It is something adapted to produce in us the impres- 
sions which nature produces, and to rouse in us the emotions which 
nature rouses. Granted that in these mere forms, which we deal with 
in the shape of material things, no such adaptation can be recognized— 
that it is an utter mystery how vibrations of the air should convey 
to us the infinite meanings with which music is fraught, or how any of 
the things we see or touch should generate thought and emotion within 
us—yet the mystery clears off when we remember that it is not truly 
they, but some deep and unknown existence, of which they are but 
appearances, which affects us so. Some deep and unknown existence, of 
which, with all the sanction of modern demonstration, we may affirm that 
there is that in it to which pleasure, pain, love, desire, and hatred are 
akin. Pursuing material laws, we do, as Sir J. Herschel says again, find 
that they “ open out vista after vista, which seem to lead onward to the 
point where the material blends with and is lost in the spiritual and 
intellectual.” 

For it is to be observed that while on this point our positive knowledge 
is so limited, there is still much that we can affirm. We can correct some 
false ideas we are prone to entertain. Thus, whatever be that secret 
activity in nature of which all the “ forces” are exhibitions to our 
sense, we know one thing respecting it; namely, that it is not force. 
Receiving so directly from our own action the impression of force, and 
seeing similar actions taking place on all hands around us, nothing could be 
more natural than that we should have supposed force to exist in nature. 
Yet when we test this idea, we find that it must rank with the child’s 
notion of the world, which ascribes pleasure and pain to inanimate objects. 
Force is a sensation of our own; and is no more to be attributed to the 
objects in connection with which we feel it, than are thébrightness of a 
colour or the sweetness of a taste. “ When we take upon ourselves to 
alter the arrangements of the universe, we feel pressure, push, or pull. 
Accordingly we attribute to insentient matter our sensations, and we 
speak of an arch pressing upon its abutments, of particles of matter 
attracting and drawing one another, and so on. Butif, instead of what we 
call pressure, it had been an arrangement of the creation that contact with 
external matter should produce a mental emotion of kindness, we should 
certainly have said that the particles of matter made love to each other 
with an affection varying conversely as the square of the distance. What 
a moving story the problem of the three bodies would have been then ! ” 

We may understand this the better if we reflect that the feeling from 
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which we derive the idea of force, rests upon a consciousness of difficulty, 
of opposition, of imperfect ability. It arises from resisted effort. In 
fact, it is our own imperfection we ascribe to nature when we imagine 
that our feeling of force truly represents its working. In it there is 
neither exertion nor resistance ; but a perfect Order. An Order, to explain 
which, if we look into ourselves at all, we must look deeper than to our 
sensuous experience. Nor do we look entirely in vain. There are other 
necessities we wot of than those of mechanical connection; another order 
than that of passive sequence. We cannot be rising too high in our thoughts 
when we bring the highest within us to interpret that which we perceive 
without; and recal (as we are justified in doing by all that science 
teaches us) the long banished powers of the heart and soul, to aid us in 
our thought of nature. Goethe says, in Dr. Whewell’s translation :— 
** All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another ; 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a deep-hidden law— 

Points at a sacred riddle. Oh, could I to thee, my beloved friend, 

Whisper the fortunate word by which the riddle is read !” 

But here we do not feel ourselves compelled to end. Our thoughts 
pursue the path that has been opened to them; and it hardly seems extra- 
vagant to us (ascribing a strict truth and universal application to the words 
of another poet) to say of all our intercourse with Nature, in her loftiest 
and lowest forms alike :— 

“A Spirit—— 
The undulating woods, and silent well, 
And rippling rivulet, and evening gloom, 
When deepening the dark shades, for speech assuming, 
Holds commune with us.” 
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Go Esther. 


— 1 


Tae first time that I ever knew you, was at Rome one winter’s evening. 
I had walked through the silent streets—I see them now—dark with 
black shadows, lighted by the blazing stars overhead and by the lamps 
dimly flickering before the shrines at street corners. After crossing the 
Spanish-place I remember turning into a narrow alley and coming pre- 
sently to a great black archway, which Jed to a glimmering court. 
A figure of the Virgin stood with outstretched arms above the door of 
your house, and the light burning at her feet dimly played upon the 
stone, worn and stained, of which the walls were built. Through the 
archway came a glimpse of the night sky above the court-yard, shining 
wonderfully with splendid stars; and I also caught the plashing sound of 
a fountain flowing in the darkness. I groped my way up the broad stone 
staircase, only lighted by the friendly star-shine, stumbling and knocking 
my shins against those ancient steps, up which two centuries of men and 
women had clambered; and at last, ringing at a curtained door, I found 
myself in a hall, and presently ushered through a dining-room, where the 
cloth was laid, and announced at the drawing-room door as Smith. 

It was a long room with many windows, and cabinets and tables 
along the wall, with a tall carved mantel-piece, at which you were standing, 
and a Pompeian lamp burning on a table near*you. Would you care to 
hear what manner of woman I saw; what impression I got from you as 
we met for the first time together? In after days, light, mood, circum- 
stance, may modify this first image more or less, but the germ of life is in 
it—the identical presence—and I fancy it is rarely improved by keeping, 
by painting up, with love, or dislike, or long use, or weariness, as the 
ease may be. Be this as it may, I think I knew you as well after the 
first five minutes’ acquaintance as I do now. I saw an ugly woman, 
whose looks I liked somehow; thick brows, sallow face, # tall and straight- 
made figure, honest eyes that had no particular merit besides, dark hair, 


and a pleasant, cordial smile. And somehow, as I looked at you and ; 


heard you talk, I seemed to be aware of a frank spirit, uncertain, blind, 
wayiward, tender, under this somewhat stern exterior; and so, I repeat, I 
liked you, and, making a bow, I said I was afraid I was before my time. 

“I'm afraid it is my father who is after his,” you said. “Mr. Halbert 
is coming, and he, too, is often late;” and so we went-on talking for about 
ten minutes. 

Yours is a kindly manner, a’sad-toned voice; I know not if your life 
has been a happy one; you are well disposed towards every soul you come 
across; you love to be loved, and try with a sweet.artless art to win and 
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charm over each man or woman that you meet. I saw that you liked me, 
that you felt at your ease with me, that you held me not quite your equal, 
and might perhaps laugh at, as well as with me. But I did not care. My 
aim in life, heaven knows, has not been to domineer, to lay down the law, 
and triumph over others, least of all over those I like. 

The colonel arrived presently, with his white hair trimly brushed and 
his white neckcloth neatly tied. He greeted me with great friendliness 
and cordiality. You have got his charm of manner; but with you, my 
dear, it is not manner only, for there is loyalty and heartiness shining 
in your face, and sincerity ringing in every tone of your voice. All this you 
must have inherited from your mother, if such things are an inheritance. 
As for the colonel, your father, if I mistake not, he is a little shrivelled- 
up old gentleman, with a machine inside to keep him going, and outside a 
well-cut coat and a well-bred air and knowledge of the world, to get on 
through life with. Not a very large capital to go upon. However this is 
not the way to speak to a young lady about her father; and besides it is 
you, and not he, in whom I take the interest which prompts these maudlin 
pages. 

Mr. Halbert and little Latham, the artist, were the only other guests. 
You did not look round when Halbert was announced, but went on speak- 
ing to Latham, with a strange flush in your face ; until Halbert had, with 
great empressement, made his way through the chairs and tables, and had 
greeted, rather than been greeted by, you, as I and Latham were. 

So thinks I to myself, concerning certain vague notions I had already 
begun to entertain, I am rather late in the field, and the city is taken and 
has already hoisted the conqueror’s colours. Perhaps those red flags 
might have been mine had I come a little sooner; who knows? “ De tout 
laurier un poison est essence,” says the Frenchman; and my brows may 
be as well unwreathed. 

‘I came upstairs with the dinner,” Mr. Halbert was saying. “It re- 
assured me as to my punctuality. I rather pique myself on my punctu- 
ality, colonel.” 

“And I'm afraid I have been accusing you of being always late,” you 
said, as if it were a confession.” 

“ Have you thought so, Miss Olliver?” cried Halbert. 

*¢ Dinner, sir,” said Baker, opening the door. 

All dinner-time Halbert, who has very high spirits, talked and laughed 
without ceasing. You, too, laughed, listened, looked very happy, and got 
up with a smile at last, leaving us to drink our wine. The colonel pre- 
rently proposed cigars. 

“In that case I shall go and talk to your daughter in the drawing- 
room,” Halbert said. “I’m promised to Lady Parker's to-night; it would 
never do to go there smelling all over of smoke. I must be off in half- 
an-hour,” he added, looking at his watch. 

I, too, had been asked, and was rather surprised that he should be in 
such a desperate hurry to get there. Talking to Miss Olliver in the next 
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room, I could very well understand; but leaving her to rush off to Lady 
Parker’s immediately, did not accord with the little theories I had been 
laying down. Could I have been mistaken? In this case it seemed to 
me this would be the very woman to suit me—(you see I am speaking 
without any reserve, and simply describing the abrupt little events as they 
occurred)—and I thought, who knows that there may not be a chance for 
me yet? But, by the time my cigar had crumbled into smoke and ashes, 
it struck me that my little castle had also wreathed away and vanished. 
Going into the drawing-room, where the lamps were swinging in the 
dimness, and the night without streaming in through the uncurtained 
windows, we found you in your white dress, sitting alone at one of them. 
Mr. Halbert was gone, you said; he went out by the other door. And 
then you were silent again, staring out at the stars with dreamy eyes. 
The colonel rang for tea, and chirped away very pleasantly to Latham by 
the fire. I looked at you now and then, and could not help surprising 
your thoughts somehow, and knowing that I had not been mistaken after 
all. There you sat, making simple schemes of future happiness; you could 
not, would not, look beyond the present. You were very calm, happy, 
full of peaceful reliance. Your world was alight with shining stars, great 
big shining meteors, all flaring up as they usually do before going out 
with a splutter at the end of the entertainment. People who are in love 
I have always found very much alike; and now, having settled that you 
belonged to that crack-brained community, it was not difficult to guess at 
what was going on in your mind. 

I, too, as I have said, had been favoured with a card for Lady Parker's 
rout; and as you were so absent and ill-inclined to talk, and the colonel 
was anxious to go off and play whist at his club, I thought I might as 
well follow in Halbert’s traces, and gratify any little curiosity I might feel 
as to his behaviour and way of going on in your absence. I found that 
Latham was also going to her ladyship’s. As we went downstairs together 
Latham said, ‘‘ It was too bad of Halbert to break up the party and go off at 
that absurd hour. I didn’t say I was going, because I thought his rude- 
ness might strike them.” 

“But surely,” said I, “Mr. Halbert seems at home there, and may come 
and go as he likes. Latham shrugged his shoulders. “I Tike the girl; I 
hope she is not taken in by him. He has been very thick all the winter in 
other quarters. Lady Parker’s niece, Lady Fanny Fareham, was going to 
marry him, they said; but I know very little of him. He is much too 
great a swell to be on intimate terms with a disreputable little painter 
like myself. What a night itis!” As he spoke we came out into the 
street again, our shadows falling on the stones; the Virgin overhead still 
watching, the lamp burning faithfully, the solemn night waning on. 
Lady Parker had lodgings in the Corso. I felt almost ashamed of step- 
ping from the great entertainment without into the close racketing little 
tea-party that was clattering on within. We came in, in the middle of a 
jangling tune, the company spinning round and round. Halbert, twirling 
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like a Dervish, was almost the first person I saw; he was flushed, and 
looked exceedingly handsome, and his tall shoulders overtopped most of 
the other heads. As I watched him I thought with great complacency 
that if any woman cared for me, it would not he for my looks. No! no! 
what are mere good looks compared to those mental qualities which, &c. 
&e. Presently, not feeling quite easy in my mind about these said mental 
qualities, I again observed that it was still better to be liked for one’s self 
than for one’s mental qualities; by which time I turned my attention 
once more to Mr. Halbert. The youth was devoting himself most assi- 
duously to a very beautiful, oldish young lady, in a green gauzy dress; and 
I now, with a mixture of satisfaction and vexation, reeognized the very 
same looks and tones which had misled me at dinner. 

I left him still at it and walked home, wondering at the great law of 
natural equality which seems to level all mankind to one standard, not- 
withstanding all those artificial ones which we ourselves have raised. 
Here was a successful youth, with good looks and good wits and position 
and fortyne; and here was I, certainly no wonder, insignificant, and 
plain, and poor, and of commonplace intelligence, and as well satisfied 
with my own possessions, such as they were, as he, Halbert, could be with 
the treasures a prodigal fortune had showered upon him. Here was I, 
judging him, and taking his measure as accurately as he could take mine, 
were it worth hig while to do so. Here was I, walking home under the 
stars, while he was flirting and whispering with Lady Fanny, and both 
our nights sped on. Constellations sinking slowly, the day approaching 
through the awful realms of space, hours waning, life going by for us both 
alike: both of us men waiting together amidst these awful surroundings. 


You and J met often after this first meeting—in churches where tapers 
were lighting and heavy eensers swinging—on the Pincio, in the narrow, 
deep-coloured streets: it was not always chance only which brought me 
so constantly into your presence. You yourself were the chance, at least, 
and I the blind follower of fortune. 

All round about Rome there are ancient gardens lying basking in 
the sun. Gardens and villas built long since by dead cardinals and 
popes; terraces, with glinting shadows, with honeysuckle clambering in 
desolate luxuriance; roses flowering and fading and falling in showers on 
the pathways ; and terraces and marble steps yellow with age. Lonely 
fountains plash in their basins, statues of fawns and slender nymphs stand 
out against the solemn horizon of blue hills and crimson-streaked sky ; 
of cypress-trees and cedars, with the sunset showing through their stems. 
At home, I lead a very busy, anxious life: the beauty and peace of these 
Italian villas fill me with inexpressible satisfaction and gratitude towards 
those mouldering pontiffs, whose magnificent liberality has secured such 
placid resting-places for generations of weary men. ‘Faking a long walk 
out of Rome one day, I came to the gates of one of these gardens. 
I remember seeing a carriage waiting in the shade of rome cedar-trees; 
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hard by, horses with drooping heads, and servants smoking as they waited. 
This was no uncommon sight; the English are for ever on their rounds; 
bat somehow, on this occasion, I thought I recognized one of the men, 
and instead of passing by, as had been my intention, I turned in at the 
half-opened gate, which the angels with the flaming swords had left 
unguarded and unlocked for once, and, after a few minutes’ walk, I came 
upon the Eve I looked for. 

You were sitting on some time-worn steps; you wore a green silk 
dress, and your brown hair, with the red tints in it, was all ablaze with 
the light. You looked very unhappy, I thought: got up with an effort, 
and smiled a pitiful smile. 

“ Are you come here for a little quiet?” I asked. “I am not going to 
disturb you.” 

‘*T came here for pleasure, not quict,” you said, ‘‘ with papa and some 
friends. I was tired, so they walked on and left me.” 

“ That is the way with one’s friends,” said I. * Who are the culprits, 
Miss Olliver ?” 

“JT am the only culprit,’ you said, grimly. ‘Lady Fanny and 
Mr. Halbert came with us to-day. Look, there they are at the end of that 
alley.” 

And as you spoke, you raised one hand and pointed, and I made up my 
mind. It was a very long alley. The figures in the distance were 
advancing very slowly. When they reach that little temple, thought I, 
T will tell her what I think. 

This was by no means so sudden a determination as it may appear to 
you, reading over these pages. It scems a singular reason to give; but I 
really think it was your hopeless faney for that rosy youth which touched 
me and interested me so. I know I used to carry home sad words, spoken 
not to me, and glances that thrilled me with love, pity, and sympathy. 
What I said was, as you know, very simple and to the purpose. I knew 
quite well your fancy was elsewhere; mine was with you, perhaps as 
hopelessly placed. I didn’t exactly see what good this confession was to 
do either of us, only, there I was, ready to spend my life at your service. 

When I had spoken there was a silent moment, and then you glowed 
up—your eyes melted, your mouth quivered. Oh, what can I say? 
Oh, I am so lonely. Ob, I have not one friend in the world; and now, 
suddenly, a helping hand is held out, and I can’t—I can’t push it away. 
Oh, don’t despise, Oh, forgive me.” 

Despise! scorn! .. . . Poorchild! I only liked you the more 
for your plaintive appeal; though I wondered at it. 

“Take your time,” I said ; “I can wait, and I shall not fly away. 
Call me when you want me; send me away when I weary you. Here is 
your father; shall I speak to him? But no. Remember there is no 
single link between us, except what you yourself hold in your own 
hands. 

Here your father and Halbert and Lady Fanny came up, ‘ Well, 
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Esther, are you rested,” says the colonel cheétfully. ‘“ Why, how do you 
do (to me)? What have you been talking about so busily ? ” 

You did not answer, but fixed your eyes on your father’s face. I said 
something; I forget what. Halbert, looking interested, turned from one 
to the other. Lady Fanny, who held a fragrant heap of roses, shook a 
few petals to the ground, where they lay glowing after we had all walked 
away. 

If you remember, I did not go near you for a day or two after this. 
But I wrote you a letter, in which I repeated that you were entirely free 
to use me as you liked: marry me—make a friend of me—I was in your 
hands. One day, at last, I called; and I shall never forget the sweetness 
and friendly gratefulness with which you received me. A solitary man, 
dying of lonely thirst, you meet me smiling with a cup of sparkling 
water : a weary watcher through the night—suddenly I see the dawn 
streaking the bright horizon. Those were very pleasant times. I remember 
now, one afternoon in early spring, open windows, sounds coming in from 
the city, the drone of the pfifferari buzzing drowsily in the sultry streets. 
You sat at your window in some light-coloured dress, laughing now and 
then, and talking your tender little talk. The colonel, from behind The 
Times, joined in now and again: the pleasant half-hours slid by. We 
were still basking there, when Halbert was announced, and came in, 
looking very tall and handsome. The bagpipes droned on, the flies sailed 
in and out on the sunshine: you still sat tranquilly at the open casement ; 
but somehow the golden atmosphere of the hour was gone. Your smiles 
were gone; your words were silenced; and that happy little hour was 
over for ever. 

When I got up to come away Halbert rose too: he came downstairs 
with me, and suddenly looking me full in the face said, “ When is it 
to be?” 

“You know much more about it than I do,” I answered. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are not very much smitten with 
Miss Esther?” said he. 

“Certainly I am,” said I; ‘‘I should be ready enough to marry her, if 
that is what you mean. I daresay I shan’t get her. She is to me 
the most sympathetic woman I have ever known. You are too young, 
Mr. Halbert, to understand and feel her worth. Don’t be offended,” 
I added, seeing him flush up. “ You young fellows can’t be expected to 
see with the same eyes as we old ones. You will think as I do in another 
ten years.” 

“Tow do you mean,” he asked. 

“Isn't it the way with all of us,” said I; “we begin by liking uni- 
versally ; as we go on we pick and choose, and weary of things which had 
only the charm of novelty to recommend them ; only as our life narrows 
we cling more and more to the good things which remain, and feel their 
value ten times more keenly? And surely a sweet, honest-hearted young 
woman like Esther Olliver is a good thing.” 
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“She is very nice,” Halbert said. ‘She has such good manners. 
I have had more experience than you give me credit for, and I am very 
much of your way of thinking. They say that old courtly colonel is 
dreadfully harsh to her—wants to marry her, and get her off his hands. 
I assure you you have a very good chance.” 

“TI mistrust that old colonel,” said I, dictatorially ; ‘‘as I trust his 
daughter. Somehow she and I chime in tune together ;” and, as I spoke, 
I began to understand why you once said wofully, that you had not one 
friend in the world; and my thoughts wandered away to the garden where 
I had found you waiting on the steps of the terrace. 

“What do you say to the ‘Elisire d’Amore’ Lady Fanny and I have 
been performing lately?” Halbert was saying, meanwhile, very confi- 
dentially. “Sometimes I cannot help fancying that the colonel wants to 
take a part in the performance, and a cracked old tenor part, too. In 
that case I shall cry off, and give up my engagements.” And then, 
nodding good-by, he left me. 

I met him again in the Babuino a day or two after. He came 
straight up to me, saying, “ Going to the Ollivers’, eh? Will you take 
a message for me, and tell the colonel I mean to look in there this even- 
ing. That old fox the colonel—you have heard that he ‘s actually going 
to marry Lady Fanny. She told me so herself, yesterday.” 

“‘T think her choice is a prudent one,” I answered, somewhat surprised. 
“T suppose Colonel Olliver is three times as rich as yourself? You 
must expect a woman of thirty to be prudent. I am not fond of 
that virtue in very young people, but it is not unbecoming with years.” 

Halbert flushed up. “I suppose from that you mean she was very 
near marrying me. I’m not sorry she has taken up with the colonel after 
all. You see, my mother was always writing, and my sisters at home ; 
and they used to tellme . . . and I myself thought she , you know 
what I mean. But, of course, they have been reassured on that point.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, in a great panic, ‘that you would marry 
any woman who happened to fall in love with you?” 

“T don’t know what I might have done a year ago,” said he, laughing ; 
“but just now, you see, I have had a warning, and besides it is my turn to 
make the advances.” zs 

I was immensely relieved at this, for I didn’t know what I was not 
going to say. 

Here, as we turned a street corner, we came upon a black-robed monk, 
standing, veiled and motionless, with a skull in one bony hand. ‘This 
cheerful object changed the current of our talk, and we parted presently 
at a fountain. Women with black twists of hair were standing round 
about, waiting in grand, careless attitudes, while the limpid water 
flowed. 

When I reached your door, I found the carriage waiting, and you and 
your father under the archway. “ Come with us,” said he, and I gladly 
accepted. And so we drove out at one of the gates of the city, out into 
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the Campagna, over which melting waves of colour were rolling. Here 
and there we pass¢d ancient ruins crumbling in the sun; the roadsides 
streamed with colour and fragrance from violets and anemones and sweet- 
smelling flowers. After some time we came suddenly to some green hills, 
and leaving the carriage climbed up the sides. Then we found ourselves 
looking down into a green glowing valley, with an intense heaven above 
all melting into light. You, with a little transient gasp of happiness, fell 
down kneeling in the grass. I shall always see the picture I had before 
ine then—the light figure against the bright green, the black hat, and long 
falling feather; the eager face looking out at the world. May it be for 
ever green and pleasant to you as it was then, O eager face ! 

As we were patting in the twilight, I suddenly remembered to give 
Halbert’s message. It did not greatly affect your father; but how was 
it? Was it because I knew you so well that I instinctively guessed you 
were moved by it? When I shook hands with you and said good-night, 
your hand trembled in mine. 

* Won't you look in too?” said the colonel. 

But I shook my head. “ Not to-night—no, thank you.” And so we 
parted. 

My lodgings were in the Gregoriana; tle windows looked out over 
gardens and cupolas ; from one of them I could sce the Pincio. From 
that one, next morning, as I sat drinking my coffee, I suddenly saw you, 
walking slowly along by the parapet, with your dog runhing by your side. 
You went to one of those outlying terraces which flank the road, and 
leaning over the stone-work looked out at the great panorama lying at 
your feet :—Rome, with her purple mantle of mist, regally spreading, her 
towers, her domes, and great St. Péter’s rising over the house-tops, her 
seven hills changing and deepening with noblest colour, her golden crown 
of sunlight streaming and melting with the mist. Somehow I, too, saw 
all this presently when I reached the place where you were still standing. 

And now I have almost come to the end of my story, that is, of those 
few days of my life of which you, Esther, wete the story. You stood 
there waiting, and I hastened towards you, and fate (I fancied you were 
my Fate) went on its course quite unmoved by my hopes or your fears. 
I thought that you looked almost handsome for once. You certainly 
seemed more happy. Your face flushed and faded, your eyes brightened 
and darkened. As you turned and saw me, a radiant quiver, a piteous 
smile came to greet me somewhat strangely. You seemed trying to 
speak, but the words died away on your lips—to keep silence, at least, 
but the faltering accents broke forth. 

“ What is it, my dear?” said I at last, with a queer sinking of the 
heart, and I held out my hand. 

You caught it softly between both yours. “Oh!” you said, with 
sparkling eyes, “I am 4 mean, wretched girl—oh! don't think too ill 
of me. He, Mr. Halbert, camé to see me last night, and—and, he 
says .... Oh! I don’t deserve it. Oh! forgive me, for I am so 
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happy;” and you burst into tears. “You have been so good to me,” 
you whispered on. “I hardly know how good. He says he only thought 
of me when you spoke of me to him, when—when he saw you did not 
dislike me. I am behaving shamefullyyes, shamefully, but it is because 
I know you are too kind not to forgive—not to forgive. What can I do? 
You know how it has always been. You don’t know what it would be to 
marry one person, caring for another. Ah! you don’t know what it 
would be to have it otherwise than as it is” (this clasping your hands). 
“But you don’t ask it. Ah! forgive me, and say you don’t ask it.” 
Then standing straight and looking down with a certain sweet dignity, 
you went on—“ Heaven has sent me a great and unexpected happiness, 
but there is, indeed, a bitter, bitter cup to drink as well. Though I 
throw you over, though I behave so selfishly, don’t think that I am 
utterly conscienceless, that I do not suffer a cruel pang indeed; when 
I think how you must look at me, when I remember what return I am 
making for all your forbearance and generosity. When I think of myself, 
I am ashamed and humiliated; when I think of him——” Here you 
suddenly broke off, and turned away your face. 

Ah me! turned away your face for ever from me. The morning 
mists faded away ; the mid-day sun streamed over hills and towers and 
valley. The bell of the Trinits hard by began to toll. 

I said, “Good-by, and Heaven keep you, my dear. I would not 
have had you do otherwise.” And so I went back to my lodging. 
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The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Bobinson. 
BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 


a 
CHAPTER XVI. 
SHOWING HOW ROBINSON WALKED UPON ROSES. 


“WiLL it ever be said of me when my history is told that I spent forty 
thousand pounds a-year in advertising a single article? Would that it 
might be told that I had spent ten times forty thousand.” It was thus 
that Robinson had once spoken to his friend Poppins, while some remnant 
of that five hundred pounds was still in his hands. 

“ But what good does it do? it don’t make anything.” 

“ But it sells them, Poppins.” 

“Everybody wears a shirt, and no one wears more than one at a time. 
I don’t see that it does any good.” 

“Tt is a magnificent trade in itself. Would that I had a monopoly of 
all the walls in London; the very arches of the bridges must be worth ten 
thousand a-year. The omnibuses are invaluable; the cabs are a mine of 
wealth ; and the railway stations throughout England would give a revenue 
for an emperor. Poppins, my dear fellow, I fancy that you have hardly 
looked into the depths of it.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Poppins. ‘Some objects to them that they're 
alllies. It isn’t thatI mind. As faras I can see everything is mostly lies. 
The very worst article our people can get for sale, they call ‘ middlings ;’ 
the real middlings are ‘ very superior,’ and so on. ‘They’re all lies; but 
they don’t cost anything, and all the world knows what they mean. Bad 
things must be bought and sold, and if we said our things was bad, no- 
body would buy them. But I can’t understand throwing away so much 
money and getting nothing.” 

Poppins possessed a glimmering of light, but it was only a glimmer- 
ing. He could understand that a man should not call his own goods 
middling; but he could not understand that a man is only carrying out 
the same principle in an advanced degree, when he proclaims with a hun- 
dred thousand voices in a hundred thousand places, that the article which 
he desires to sell is the best of its kind that the world has yet produced. 
He merely asserts with his loudest voice that his middlings are not mid- 
dlings. A little man can see that he must not cry stinking fish against 
himself; but it requires a great man to understand that in order to abstain 
effectually from so suicidal a proclamation, he must declare with all the 
voice of his lungs, that his fish are that moment out of the ocean. 
“It’s the poetry of euphemism,” Robinson once said to Poppins; but he 
might as well have tal ked Greek to him. 
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Robinson often complained that no one understood him; but he forgot 
that it is the fate of great men generally to work alone, and to be not 
comprehended. The higher a man raises his head, the more necessary is 
it that he should learn to lean only on his own strength, and to walk his 
path without even the assistance of sympathy. The greedy Jones had 
friends. Poppins with his easy epicurean Jaisser aller,—he had friends. 
The decent Brown, who would so fain be comfortable, had friends. But 
for Robinson, there was no one on whose shoulder he could rest his head, 
and from whose heart and voice he could receive sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

From one congenial soul,—from one soul that he had hoped to find 
congenial,—he did look for solace ; but even here he was disappointed. 
It has been told that Maryanne Brown did at last consent to name the 
day. This occurred in May, and the day named was in August. Robin- 
son was very anxious to fix it at an earlier period, and the good-natured 
girl would have consented to arrange everything within a fortnight. 
“‘ What's the use of shilly-shallying?” said she to her father. “ If it is to 
be done, let it be done at once. I’m so knocked about among you, I 
hardly know whereI am.” But Mr. Brown would not consent. Mr. Brown 
was very feeble, but yet he was very obstinate. It would often seem that 
he was beaten away from his purpose, and yet he would hang on it with 
more tenacity than that of a stronger man. ‘“ Town is empty in August, 
George, and then you can be spared for a run to Margate for two or three 
days.” 

“Oh, we don’t want any nonsense,” said Maryanne; “do we, 
George?” 

“ All I want is your own self,” said Robinson. 

“Then you won't mind going into lodgings for a few months,” said 
Brown. 

Robinson would have put up with an attic, had she he loved consented 
to spread her bridal couch so humbly ; but Maryanne declared with reso- 
lution that she would not marry till she saw herself in possession of the 
rooms over the shop. 

“ There'll be room for us all for awhile,” said old Brown. 

“‘T think we might manage,” said George. t 

“T know a trick worth two of that,” said the lady. ‘ Who's to make 
pa go when once we begin in that way? As I mean to end, so I'll begin. 
And as for you, George, there’s no end to your softness. You're that 
green, that the very cows would eat you.” Was it not well said by 
Mr. Robinson in his preface to these memoirs, that the poor old com- 
mercial Lear, whose name stood at the head of the firm, was cursed with 
a Goneril, and with a Regan ? 

But nothing would induce Mr. Brown to leave his home or to say 
that he would leave his home before the middle of August, and thus the 
happy day was postponed till that time. 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” said Poppins, when 
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he was told. ‘Do you take care that she and Polly ain’t off to Aldersgate 
Street together.” 

“Poppins, I wouldn’t be cursed with your ideas of human nature,— 
not for a free use of all the stations on the North Western. Go to 
Alderagate Street now that she is my affianced bride !” 

“ That's gammon,” said Poppins; ‘‘ when once she’s married she'll be 
straight enough. I believe that of her, for she knows which side her 
bread’s buttered. But till the splice is made she’s a right to please her- 
self; that’s the way she looks at it.” 

“ And will it not please her to become mine?” 

“ It’s about the same with ’em all,” continued Poppins. ‘“ My Polly 
would have been at Hong Kong with the Buffs by this time, if I hadn’t 
knocked the daylight out of that sergeant.” And Poppins, from the tone 
in which he spoke of his own deeds, seemed to look back upon his feat of 
valour with less satisfaction than it had given him at the moment. Polly 
was his own certainly; but the comfort of his small menage was some- 
what disturbed by his increasing family. 

But to return. Robinson, as we have said, looked in vain to his 
future partner in life for a full appreciation of his own views as to 
commerce. 

“It’s all very well, I daresay,” said she; “but one should feel one's 
way.” 

“When you launch your ship into the sea,” he replied, “ you do not 
want to feel your way. You know that the waves will bear her up, and 
you send her forth boldly. As wood will float upon water, so will com- 
merce float on the ocean streams of advertisement.” 

“ But if you run aground in the mud, where are you then? Do you 
take care, George, or your boat ‘Il be water-logged.” 

It was during some of these conversations that Delilah cut another 
lock of hair from Samson’s head, and induced him to confess that he had 
obtained that sum of five hundred pounds from her father, and spent it 
among those who prepared for him his advertisements. 

“No!” said she, jumping up from her seat. ‘Then he had it 
after all?” Sinead 

“Yes; he certainly had it.” 

“ Well, that passes. And after all he said.” 

A glimmering of the truth struck coldly upon Robinson’s heart. She 
had endeavoured to get from her father this sum and had failed. She had 
failed, and the old man had sworn to her that he had it not. But for 
what purpose had she so eagerly demanded it ? 

“Maryanne,” he said, “if you love another more fondly than you 
love me i 

“Don’t bother about love, George, now. And so you got it out of 
him and sent it all flying after the rest. I didn’t think you were that 
powerful.” 

“The money, Maryanne, belonged to the firm.” 
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“Gracious knows who it belongs to now. But, laws—when I 
think of all that he said, it’s quite dreadful. One can’t believe a word 
that comes out of his mouth.” 

Robinson also thought that it was quite dreadful when he reflected on 
all that she must have said before she had given up, the task as helpless. 
Then, too, an idea came upon him of what he might have to endure 
when he and she should be one bone and one flesh. How charming was 
she to the eyes! how luxuriously attractive, when in her softer moments 
she would laugh, and smile, and joke at the winged hoursas they passed ! 
But already was he almost afraid of her voice, and already did he dread 
the fiercer glances of her eyes, Was he wise in this that he was doing? 
Had he not one bride in commerce, a bride that would never scold; 
and would it not be well for him to trust his happiness to her alone? So 
he argued within his own breast. But nevertheless, Love was still the 
lord of all.” 

“‘ And the money’s all gone?” said Maryanne. 

“Indeed it is. Would I had as many thousands to send after it.” 

“Tt was like your folly, George, not to keep a little of it by you, 
knowing how comfortable it would have been for us at the beginning.” 

“ But, my darling, it belonged to the firm.” 

“The firm, indeed! Arn’t they all helping themselves hand over 
hand, except you? There was Sarah Jane in the shop behind the 
counter all yesterday afternoon. Now, I tell you what it is; if she’s to 
come in I won’t stand it. She’s not there for nothing, and she with 
children at home. No wonder she can keep a nursemaid, if that’s 
where she spends her time. If you would go down more into the shop, 
George, and write less of them little books in verse, it would be better 
for us all.” : 

And so the time passed on towards August, and the fifteenth of that 
month still remained fixed as the happy day. Robinson spent some 
portion of this time in establishing a method of advertisement, which he 
flattered himself was altogether new; but it must be admitted in these 
pages, that his means for carrying it out were not sufficient. In accord- 
ance with this project it-;would have been necessary to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the tailors’ foremen in London, and this could not be done 
without a douceur to the men. His idea was, that for a period of a month 
in the heart of the London season, no new coat should be sent home to 
any gentleman without containing in the pocket one of those alluving little 
silver books, put out by Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 

“The thing is, to get them opened and looked at,” said Robinson. 
“ Now, I put it to you, Poppins, whether you wouldn’t open a book like 
that if you found that somebody had put it into your tail coat.” 

‘“‘ Well, I should open it.” 

“You would be more or less than mortal did you not? If it’s thrown 
into your cab, you throw it out. If a man hands it to you in the street, 
you drop it. If it comes by post, you throw it into the waste-paper 
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basket. But I'll defy the sternest or the idlest man not to open the 
leaves of such a work as that when he first takes it out of his new dress- 
coat. Surprise will make him do so., Why should his tailor send him 
the book of B., J., and R.? There must be something in it. The name 
of B., J., and R., becomes fixed in his memory, and then the work is 
done. If the tailors had been true to me, I might have defied the 
world.” But the tailors were not true to him. 

During all this time nothing was heard of Brisket. It could not be 
doubted that Brisket, busy among his bullocks in Aldersgate Street, knew 
well what was passing among the Browns in Bishopsgate Street. Once or 
twice it occurred to Robinson that the young women, Maryanne namely 
and Mrs. Poppins, expected some intervention from the butcher: was it 
possible that Mr. Brisket might be expected to entertain less mercenary 
ideas when he found that his prize was really to be carried off by another? 
But whatever may have been the expectations of the ladies, Brisket made 
no sign. He hadu’t seen his way, and therefore he had retired from the 
path of love. 

But Brisket, even though he did not see his way, was open to female 

seduction. Why it was, that at this eventful period of Robinson’s exist- 
ence Mrs. Poppins should have turned against him,—why his old friend, 
Polly Twizzle, should have gone over to his rival, Robinson never knew. 
It may have been, because in his humble way, Poppins himself stood 
firmly by his friend ; for such often is the nature of women. Be that as 
it may, Mrs. Poppins, who is now again his fast friend, was then his 
enemy. 
“We shall have to go to this wedding of George’s,” Poppins said to 
his wife, when one week in August had already passed. “I suppose old 
Pikes ‘Il give me a morning.” Old Pikes was a partner in the house to 
which Mr. Poppins was attached. 

“T shan’t buy my bonnet yet awhile,” said Mrs. Poppins. 

“ And why not, Polly ?” 

‘¢ For reasons that I know of.” 

“‘ But what reasons ?” 

“ You men are always half blind, and t’other half stupid. Don’t you see 
that she’s not going to have him?” 

“ She must be pretty sharp changing her mind, then. Here’s Tuesday 
already, and next Tuesday is to be the day.” 

“Then it won’t be next Tuesday ; nor yet any Tuesday this month. 
Brisket’s after her again.” 

“ T don’t believe it, Polly.” 

“Then disbelieve it. I was with him yesterday, and I'll tell you who 
was there before me ;—only don’t you go to Robinson and say I said so.” 

“If I can’t make sport, I shan’t spoil none,” said Poppins. 

“Well, Jones was there. Jones was with Brisket, and Jones told 
him that if he’d come forward now he should have a hundred down, and 
a promise from the firm for the rest of it.” 
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“ Then Jones is a scoundrel.” 

“J don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Poppins. ‘ Maryanne is his 
wife’s sister, and he’s bound to do the best he can by her. Brisket is a 
deal steadier man than Georgy Robinson, and won’t have to look for his 
bread so soon, I’m thinking.” 

“He hasn’t half the brains,” said Poppins. ; 

“ Brains is like soft words; they won’t butter no parsnips.” 

* And you've been with Brisket ?’’ said the husband. 

“Yes ; why not? Brisket and I was always friends. I'm not going 
to quarrel with Brisket because Georgy Robinson is afraid of him. I 
knew how it would be with Robinson when he didn’t stand up to Brisket 
that night at the Hall of Harmony. What's a man worth if he won't 
stand up for his young woman? If you hadn't stood up for me I wouldn’t 
have had you.” And so ended that conversation. 

“A hundred pounds down?” said Brisket to Jones the next day. 

“Yes, and our bill for the remainder.” 

“The cash on the nail.” 

“ Paid into your hand,” said Jones. 

“J think I should see my way,” said Brisket ; “at any rate I'll come 
up on Saturday.” 

‘Much better say to-morrow, or Friday.” __ 

“Can’t. It’s Little Gogham fair on Friday; and I always kills on 
Thursday.” 

“ Saturday will be very late.” 

“There'll be time enough if you've got the money ready. You've 
spoken to old Brown, I suppose. I'll be up as soon after six on Saturday 
evening as I can come. If Maryanne wants to see me, she'll find me 
here. It won't be the first time.” 

Thus was it that among his enemies the happiness of Robinson’s life 
was destroyed. Against Brisket he breathes not a word. The course 
was open to both of them; and if Brisket was the best horse, why, let 
him win ! 

But in what words would it be right to depict the conduct of Jones? 





* 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A TrA-PAarty IN BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


Ir it shall appear to those who read these memoirs that there was much 
in the conduct of Mr. Brown which deserves censure, let them also 
remember how much there was in his position which demands pity. In 
this short narrative it has been our purpose to set forth the commercial 
doings of the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, rather than the 
domestic life of the partners, and, therefore, it has been impossible to tell 
of all the trials through which Mr. Brown passed with his children. 
But those trials were very severe, and if Mr. Brown was on certain points 
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untrue to the young partner who trusted him, allowances for such 
untruth must be made, He was untrue ; but there is one man, who, 
looking back upon his conduct, knows how to forgive it, 

The scenes upstairs at Magenta House during that first week in 
August had been very terrible. Mr. Brown, in his anxiety to see his 
daughter settled, had undoubtedly pledged himself to abandon the rooms 
in which he lived, and to take lodgings elsewhere, To this promised 
self-sacrifice Maryanne was resolved to keep him bouhd; and when some 
hesitation appeared on his part, she swore to him that nothing should 
induce her to become Mrs. Robinson till he had packed his things 
and was gone. Mr. Brown had a heart to feel, and at this moment he 
could have told how much sharper than a serpent’s tooth is a child's 
ingratitude ! 

But he would have gone; he would have left the house, although he 
had begun to comprehend that in leaving it he must probably lose much 
of his authority over the money taken in the shop; he would, however, 
have done so, had not Mrs. Jones come down upon him with the whole 
force of her tongue, and the full violence of her malice. When Robinson 
should have become one with Maryanne Brown, and should also have 
become the resident partner, then would the influence of Mrs. Jones in 
that establishment have been brought to a speedy close. 

The reader shall not be troubled with those frightful quarrels in 
which each of the family was pitted against the others. Sarah Jane 
declared to her father, in terms which no child should have used to her 
parent, that he must be an idiot and doting if he allowed his youngest 
daughter and her lover to oust him from his house and from all share 
in the management of the business, Brown then appealed piteously to 
Maryanne, and begged that he might be allowed to occupy a small closet 
as his bed-room. But Maryanne was inexorable. He had undertaken 
to go, and unless he did go she would never omit to din into his ears this 
breach of his direct promise to her, Maryanne became almost great in her 
anger, as with voice raised so as to drown her sister’s weaker tones, she 
poured forth her own story of her own wrongs. 

“Tt has been so from the beginning,” she said. ‘ When I first knew 
Brisket, it was not for any love I had for the man, but because mother 
took him up. Mother promised him money; and then I said I’d marry 
him,—not because I cared for him, but because he was respectable and 
all right. And then mother hadn't the money when the pinch came, 
and, of course, Brisket wasn’t going to be put upon;—why should he? 
so I took up with Robinson, and you knew it, father.” 

“{ did, Maryanne; I did.” 

“Of course you did. I wasn't going to make a fool of myself for no 
man. I have got myself to lock to; and if I don’t do it myself, they whe 
is about me won't do it for me.” 

** Your old father would do anything for you.” 

“Father, I hate words! What I want is deeds. Well, then :—Robin- 
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son came here and was your partner, and meanwhile I thought it was all 
right. And who was it interfered ?—-why, you did. When Brisket went 
to you, you promised him the money ; and then he went and upset Robinson. 
And we had that supper in Smithfield, and Robinson was off, and I was 
to be Mrs. Brisket out of hand. But then, again, the money wasn’t there.” 

“T couldn’t make the money, Maryanne.” 

Father, it’s a shame for you to tell such falsehoods before your own 
daughters.” 

Oh, Maryanne! you wicked girl !” said Sarah Jane. 

“If I’m wicked, there’s two of us so, Sarah Jane! You had the 
money, and you gave it to Robinson for them notices of his. I know 
all about it now! And then what could you expect of Brisket? Ot 
course he was off. There was no fal-lal about love, and all that, with 
him. He wanted a woman to look after his house; but he wanted 
something with her. And I wanted a roof over my head; which I'm 
not likely to have, the way you’re going on.” 

“While I have a morsel, you shall have half.” 

* And when you havén’t a morsel, how will it be then? Of course 
when I saw all this, I felt myself put upon. There was Jones getting his 
money out of the shop !” 

‘Well, miss,” said Sarah Jane ; “ and isn’t he a partner ?” 

‘You ain’t a partner, and I don’t know what business you have 
there. But every one was helping themselves except me. I was going 
to the wall. I have always been going to the wall. Well; when Brisket 
was off, I took up with Robinson again. I always liked him the best, 
only I never thought of my own likings: I wasn’t that selfish. I took 
up with Robinson again ; but I wasn’t going to be any man’s wife, if he 
eouldn’t put a roof over my head. Well, father, you know what was 
said then, and now you're going back from it.” 

“T suppose you’d better have Mr. Brisket,” said the old man, after 
a@ pause. 

“ Will you give Brisket those. five hundred pounds?” And then 
those embassies to Aldersgate Street were made by Mrs. Poppins and 
by Mr. Jones. During this time Maryanne, having spoken her mind 
freely, remained silent and sullen. That her father would not go out 
on the appointed day, she knew. That she would not marry Robinson 
unless he did, she knew also. She did not like Brisket; but, as she 
had said, she was not so selfish as to let that stand in the way. If it was 
to be Brisket, let it be Brisket. Only let something be done. 

Only let something be done. It certainly was not a matter of surprise 
that she should demand so much. It must be acknowledged that all 
connected with the firm and family began to feel that the house of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, had not succeeded in establishing itself on a sound 
basis. Mr. Brown was despondent, and often unwell. The Jones’s 
were actuated by no ambition to raise themselves to the position of British 
merchants, but by a greedy desire to get what might be gotten in the 
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scramble. Robinson still kept his shoulder to the collar, but he did so 
with but little hope. He had made a fatal mistake in leaguing himself 
with uncongenial partners, and began to feel that that mistake must be 
expiated by the ruin of his present venture. Under such circumstances 
Maryanne Brown was not unreasonable in desiring that something should 
be done. She had now given a tacit consent to that plan for bringing 
back Brisket, and consequently her brother-in-law went at once to work. 

It must be acknowledged that the time was short. When Brisket, 
with such easy indifference, postponed his visit to Bishopsgate Street till 
the Saturday, giving to Gogham Market and the slaughtering of his 
beasts a preference to the renewal of his love, he regarded the task 
before him as a light one. But it must be supposed that it was no 
light task to Miss Brown. On the Tuesday following that Saturday, 
she would, if she were true to her word, join herself in wedlock to George 
Robinson. She now purposed to be untrue to her word; but it must 
be presumed that she had sume misgivings at the heart when she thought 
of the task before her. 

On the Thursday and the Friday she managed to avoid Robinson. 
On the Saturday morning they met in her father’s room for a minute, 
and when he attempted to exercise a privilege to which his near approach- 
ing nuptials certainly entitled him, she repulsed him sullenly: “Oh, 
come; none of that.” ‘TI shall require the more on Tuesday,” he replicd, 
with his ordinary good-humour. She spoke nothing further to him then, 
but left the room and went away to her friend Mrs. Poppins. 

Robinson belonged to a political debating club, which met on every 
Saturday evening at the Goose and Gridiron in one of the lanes behind 
the church in Fleet Street. It was, therefore, considered that the new 
compact might be made in Bishopsgate Street on that evening without 
any danger of interruption from him. But at the hour of dinner on that 
day, 2 word was whispered into his ear by Poppins. “I don’t suppose 
you care about it,” said he, “but there’s going to be some sort of doing 
at the old man’s this evening.” 

“ What doing?” 

“It’s all right, I suppose; but Brisket is going to be there. It’s just 
a farewell call, I suppose.” 

“ Brisket with my love!” said Robinson. “Then will I be there 
also.” 

“Don’t forget that you've got to chaw up old Crowdy on the paper 
question. What will the Geese do if you're not there?” The club in 
question was ordinarily called the Goose Club, and the members were in 
common parlance called the Geese. 

“T will be there also,” said Robinson. “ But if I should be late, you 
will tell the Geese why it is so.” 

“ They all know you are going to be married,” said Poppins. .And 
then they parted. 

The hour at which the parliament of the Geese assembled was, as a 
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rule, a quarter before eight in the evening, so that the debate might 
absolutely begin at eight. Seven was the hour for tea in Bishopsgate 
Street, but on the present occasion Brisket was asked for half-past seven, 
so that Robinson’s absence might be counted on asa certainty. At half- 
past seven to the moment Brisket was there, and the greeting between 
him and Maryanne was not of a passionate nature. 

“Well, old girl, here I am again,” he said, as he swung his burly 
body into the room. 

“T see you,” she said, as she half reluctantly gave him her hand. 
“But remember, it wasn’t me who sent for you. I'd just as lief you 
stayed away.” And then they went to business. 

Both Jones and his wife were there; and it may perhaps be said, that 
if Maryanne Brown had any sincerity of feeling at her heart, it was one 
of hatred for her brother-in-law. But now, this new change in her for- 
tunes was being brought about by his interference, and he was, as it were, 
acting as her guardian. This was very bitter to her, and she sat on one 
side in sullen silence, and to all appearance paid no heed to what was 
being said. 

The minds of them all were so intent on the business part of the trans- 
action that the banquet was allowed to remain untouched till all the pre- 
liminaries were settled. There was the tea left to draw till it should be 
as bitter as Maryanne’s temper, and the sally luns were becoming as cold as 
Sarah Jane’s heart. Mr. Brown did, in some half-bashful manner, make 
an attempt at performing the duties of a host. ‘ My dears, won’t Mr. 
Brisket have his dish of tea nowit’shere?” But “my dears” were deaf to 
the hint. Maryanne still sat sullen in the corner, and Sarah Jane stood 
bolt upright, with ears erect, ready to listen, ready to speak, ready to 
interfere with violence should the moment come when anything was to 
be gained on her side by doing so. 

They went to the work in hand, with very little of the preamble of 
courtesy. Yes; Brisket would marry her on the terms proposed by Jones. 
He could see his way if he had a hundred pounds down, and the bill of 
the Firm at three months-for the remaining sum. 

“ Not three months, Brisket. Six months,” suggested Brown. But 
in this matter Brisket was quite firm, agd Mr. Brown gave way. 

But, as all of them knew, the heat of the battle would concern the 
names which were to be written on the bill. Brisket demanded that the bill 
should be from the firm. Jones held that as a majority of the firm 
were willing that this should be so, Mr. Brown was legally entitled to 
make the bill payable at the bank out of the funds of the house. In 
this absurd opinion he was supported violently by his wife. Brisket, of 
course, gave no opinion on the subject. It was not for him to interfere 
among the partners. All he said was, that the bill of the firm had been 
promised to him, and that he shouldn’t see his way with anything else. 
Mr. Brown hesitated—pondering painfully over the deed he was called 
upon todo, He knew that he was being asked to rob the man he loved; 
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but he knew also, that if he did not do so, he must go forth from his 
home. And then, when he might be in want of comfort, the child for 
whose sake he should do so would turn from him without love or pity. 

“ Jones and me would do it together,” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Jones won't do nothing of the kind,” said Jones’s careful wife. 

“Tt would be no good if he did,” said Brisket: ‘* And, I'll tell you 
what it is, I’m hot going to be made a fool of; I must know how it’s to be 
at once, or I’m off.” And he put out his hand as though to take up his 
hat, 

“ What fools you are!” said Maryanne, speaking from her chair in the 
corner. “ There’s not one of you knows George Robifison. Ask him to 
give his name to the bill, and he'll do it instantly.” 

‘“‘ Who is it wants the name of George Robinson?” said the voice of 
that injured man, as at the moment he entered the room. “ George 
Robinson is here.” And then he looked round upon the assembled 
councillors, and his eyes rested at last with mingled scorn and sorrow upon 
the face of Maryanne Brown ;—with mingled scorn and sorrow, but not 
with anger. “George Robinson is here; who wants his name ?—and 
why ?” 

“ Will you take & cup of tea, George?” said Mr. Brown, as soon as 
he was able to overcome his first dismay. 

“ Maryanne,” said Robinson, “why is that mah here?” and he 
poitited to Brisket. 

“ Ask them,” said Maryanne, and she turned her face away from him, 
in towards the wall. 

“Mr. Brown, why is he here? Why is your daughter’s former lover 
here on the eve of her marriage with me?” 

“T will answer that question, if you please,” said Jones, stepping up. 

“You!” And Robinson, looking at him from head to foot, silenced 
him with his look. ‘“ You answer me! From you I will take no answer 
in this matter. With you I will hold no parley on this subject. I have 
spoken to two whom I loved; and they have givén me no reply. There is 
one here whom I do not love afd he shall answet me. Mr. Brisket, 
though I have not loved you, I have believed you to be an honest man. 
Why are you here?” 

“To see if we can agree sbotit my marrying that young woman,” 
said Brisket, nodding at her with his head, while he still kept his hands 
in his trowsers’ pockets. 

“Ah! Isitso? Thefé she is, Mr. Brisket; and now, for the third 
time, I shall go out from your presence, fendbuncing her charms in your 
favour. When first I did so at the dancing-room, I was afraid of your 
brute strength, because the ¢rowd was looking on and I knew you could 
carry out your unmanly thteat. And when I wrote that paper the second 
time, you had again threatened me, and I was again afraid. My heart 
was high on othef matters, and why should I have sacrificed myself? Now 
T renounce her again; but I am not afraid, for my heart is high on nothing.” 
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“ George, George!” said Maryanne, jumping from her seat. ‘ Leave 
him, leave him, and I’ll promise ” And then she seized hold of his 
arm. For the moment some touch of a woman's feeling had reached her 
heart. At that instant she perhaps recognized, if only for the instant— 
that true love is worth more than comfort,—worth more than well assured 
rations of bread and meat, and a secuie roof. For that once she felt 
rather than understood that an honest heart is better than a strong arm. 
But it was too late. 

“No,” said he, “I'll have no promise from you}~your words are all 
false. I’ve hunibled myself as the dust beneath your feet, because I loved 
you,—and, therefore, you have treated me as the dust. The man who 
will crawl to a woman will ever be so treated.” 

“ You are about right there, old fellow,” said Brisket. 

“Leave me, I say.” For still she held hisarm. She still held his 
arm, for she saw by his eye what he intended, though no one else had 
seen. 
“You have twitted me with my cowardice,” he said ; “ but you shall 
see that I am no cowatd. He is the coward!” and he pointed with his 
finger to Brisket. ‘He is the coward, for he will undergo no risk.” 
And then, without further notice, George Robinson flew at the butcher’s 
throat. 

It was very cleat that Brisket himself had suspe¢ted no such attack, 
for till the moment at which he felt Robinson’s fingers about his cravat, 
he had still stood with his hands in the pockets of his trowsers. He was 
very strong, and when his thoughts were well made up to the idea of a 
fight, could in his own way be quick enough with his fists; but otherwise 
he was slow in action, nor was he in any way passionate. 

“ Halloo,” he said, striving to extricate himself, and hardly able to 
articulate, as the handkerchief tightened itself about his neck. ‘ Ugh-h-h.” 
And getting his arm round Robinson’s ribs he tried to squeeze his assail- 
anit till he should drop his hold. 

“JT will have his tongue from his mouth,” shouted Robinson, and 
as he spoke, he gave another twist to the bandkerchief. 

“ Qh, laws,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘The poor man will be choked,” and 
she laid hold of the tail of Robinson’s coat, pulling at it with all her 
strength. 

“Don’t, don’t,” said Mr. Brown. “George, George, you shall have 
her ; indeed you shall—only leave him.” 

Maryanne the while looked on, as ladies of yore did look on when 
knights slaughtered each other for their smiles. And perhaps of yore the 
hearts of those who did look on were as cold and callous as was hers. 
For one moment of enthusiasm she had thought she loved, but now again 
she was indifferent. It might be settled as well this way as any other. 

At length Brisket succeeded in actually forcing his weak assailant from 
him, Mrs. Jonés the while lending him considerable assistance ; and then 
he raised his heavy fist. Robinson was there opposite to him, helpless and 
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exhausted, just within his reach; and he raised his heavy fist to strike 
him down. 

He raised his fist, and then he let it fall. “No,” said he, “I’m 
blowed if I’ll hit you; you're better stuff than I thought you was. And 
now look here, young man; there she is. If she'll say that she'll have 
you, I'll walk out, and I won't come across you or she any more.” 

Maryanne, when she heard this, raised .er face and looked steadily at 
Robinson. If, however, she had any hope, that hope was fruitless. 

“T have renounced her twice,” said he, “and now I renounce her 
again. It is not now from fear. Mr. Brown, you have my authority for 
accepting that bill in the name of the Firm.” Then he left the room 
and went forth into the street. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
An EVENING AT THE GOOSE AND GRIDIRON. 


TxosE political debaters who met together weekly at the ‘‘ Goose and Grid- 
iron ” were certainly open to the insinuation that they copied the practices 
of another debating society, which held its sittings farther west. In some 
respects they did so, and were perhaps even servile in their imitation. 
They divided themselves into parties, of which each had an ostensible 
leader. But then there was always some ambitious but hardly trust- 
worthy member who endeavoured to gather round him a third party which 
might become dominant by trimming between the other two; and he 
again would find the ground cut from beneath his feet by new aspirants. 
The members never called each other by their own names, but addressed 
each always as “the worthy Goose,” speaking at such moments with the 
utmost courtesy. This would still be done, though the speaker were using 
all his energy to show that that other Goose was in every sense unworthy. 
They had a perpetual chairman, for whom they affected the most un- 
bounded respect. He was generally called “the Grand,” his full title 
being “ The Most Worthy Grand Goose;” and members on their legs, 
when they wished to address the meeting with special eloquence, and were 
about to speak words which they thought peculiarly fit for public attention, 
would generally begin by thus invoking him. ‘Most Worthy Grand,” they 
would say. But this when done by others than well accustomed speakers, 
was considered as a work either of arrogance or of ignorance. This great 
officer was much loved among them, and familiarly he was called “ My 
Grand.” Though there was an immensity of talk at these meetings, men 
speaking sometimes by the half hour whose silence the club would have 
been willing to purchase almost at any price, there were not above four 
established orators. There were four orators, of each of whom it was said 
that he copied the manner and tone of some great speaker in that other 
society. There was our friend Robinson, who in the elegance of his 
words, and the brilliancy of his ideas, far surpassed any other Goose. His 
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words were irresistible, and his power in that assembly unequalled. But 
yet, as many said, it was power working only for evil. The liberal party 
to which he had joined himself did not dare to stand without him ; but 
yet, if the whispers that got abroad were true, they would only too gladly 
have dispensed with him. He was terrible as a friend ; but then he could 
be more terrible as a foe. 

Then there was Crowdy—Crowdy, whose high-flown ideas hardly tallied 
with the stern realities of his life. Crowdy was the leader of those who 
had once held firmly by Protection. Crowdy had been staunchly true to 
his party since he had a party, though it had been said of him that the 
adventures of Crowdy in search of a party had been very long and very 
various. There had been no Goose with a bitterer tongue than Crowdy, 
but now in these days a spirit of quiescence had fallen on him; and 
though he spoke as often as ever, he did not wield so deadly a toma- 
hawk. 

Thenthere was the burly Buggins, than whom no Goose had a more fluent 
use of his vernacular. He was not polished as Robinson, nor had he ever 
possessed the exquisite keenness of Crowdy. But in speaking he always 
hit the nail on the head, and carried his hearers with him by the energy 
and perspicuity of his argument. But by degrees the world of the Goose 
and Gridiron had learned that Buggins talked of things which he did not 
understand, and which he had not studied. His facts would not bear the 
light. Words fell from his mouth sweeter than honey ; ‘but sweet as they 
were they were of no avail. It was pleasant to hear Buggins talk, but 
men knew that it was useless. 

But perhaps the most remarkable Goose in that assembly, as decidedly 
he was the most popular, was old Pan. He traced his birth to the 
mighty blood of the great Pancabinets, whose noble name he still proudly 
bore. Everyone liked old Pancabinet, and though he did not now possess, 
and never had possessed, those grand oratorical powers which distinguished 
so highly the worthy Geese above mentioned, no Goose ever rose upon 
his legs more sure of respectful attention. The sway which he bore in 
that assembly was very wonderful, for he was an old man, and there were 


there divers Geese of unruly spirit. Lately he had assoaiated himself 


much with our friend Robinson, for which many blamed him. But old 
Pancabinet generally knew what he was about, and having recognized 
the tremendous power of the young merchant from Bishopsgate Street, 
was full sure that he could get on better with him than he could 
against him. 

It was pleasant to see “‘ My Grand” as he sat in his big arm-chair, 
with his beer before him, and his long pipe in his mouth. A benign 
smile was ever on his face, and yet he showed himself plainly conscious 
that authority lived in his slightest word, and that he had but to frown 
to be obeyed. That pipe was constant in his hand, and was the weapon 
with which he signified his approbation of the speakers. When any great 
orator would arise and address him as Most Worthy Grand, he would lay 
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his pipe for an instant on the table, and, crossing his hands on his ample 
waistcoat, would bow serenely to the Goose on his legs. Then, fot allow- 
ing the spatk to be extinguished on his tobacco, he would resume the 
clay, and spread out over his head and shoulders a long soft cloud of 
odorous smoke. But when any upstart so addressed him—any Goose not 
entitled by character to use the sonorous phrase—he would still retain 
his pipe, and simply wink his eye. It was said that this distinction 
quite equalled the difference between big type and little, and between the 
first and the third person. 

On the evening in question=that same evening on which Robinson 
had endeavoured to tear out the tongue of Brisket—the Geese were 
assembled before eight o'clock. A motion that had been made elsewhere 
for the repeal of the paper duties was to be discussed. It was known 
that the minds of many Geese were violently set against a measure which 
they presumed to be most deleterious to the country ; but old Pan, under 
the rigorous instigation of Robinson, had given in his adhesion, and was 
prepared to vote for the measute—and to talk for it also, should there be 
absolute necessity. Buggins also was on the same sidée-for Buggins 
was by trade a radical. But it was felt by all that the debate would be 
nothing unless Robinson should be there to “chaw up” Crowdy, as had 
been intimated to our friend by that worthy Goose the young Poppins. 

But at eight o'clock and at a quarter past eight Robinson was not there. 
Crowdy, not wishing to lacerate his foe till that foe should be there to feel 
the woutids, sat silent in his usual seat. Pancabinet, who understood well 
the beauty of silence, would not begin the fray. Buggins was ever ready to 
talk, but he was cunning enough to know that a future opportunity might 
be more valuable than the present one. Then up jumped Poppins. Now 
Poppins was no orator, but he felt that as the friend of Robinson, he was 
bound to address the meetitig on the present occasion. There were cir- 
cumstances which should be explained. “Most worthy Grand,” he began, 
starting suddently to his legs; whereupon the worthy Grand slightly drew 
back his head, still holding his pipe between his lips, and winked at the 
unhappy Poppins. ‘“ As the friend of the absent Robinson ” he went 
on; but he was at once interrupted by loud cries of order” from every side 
of the toom. And, worse than that, the Grand frowned at him. There was 
no rule more éstablished than that which forbade the name of any Goose 
to be mentioned. “I beg the Grand’s pardon,” continued Poppins; “I 
mean the absent worthy Goose. As his friend I rise to say a few words. 
I know he feels the greatest interest about this measure, which has been 
brought forward in the House of C——’ But again he was interrupted. 
“Order, order, order,” was shouted at him by vociferous Geese on every 
side, and the Grand frowned at him twice. When the Grand had frowned 
at a member three times, that member was silenced for the night. In this 
matter the assembly at the Goose and Gridiron had not copied their rule 
from any other Body. But it is worthy of consideration whether some 
other Body might not do well to copy theirs. “I beg the Grand’s pardon 
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again,” said the unhappy Poppins; “but I meant in another place.” 
Hereupon a worthy Goose got up and suggested that their numbers should 
be counted. Now there was a rule that no debate could be continued 
unless a dozen geese were present; and a debate once closed, was closed 
for that night. When such a hint was given to the Grand, it became the 
Grand’s duty to count his Geese, and in order to effect this in accordance 
with the constitution of the assembly, it was necessary that the servants 
should withdraw. Strangers also were sometimes present, and at such 
moments they were politely asked to fetire. When the suggestion was 
made, the suggestor no doubt knew that the requisite number was not 
there, but it usually happened on such occasions that some hangers-on 
were at hand to replenish the room. A Goose or two might be eating 
bread and cheese in the little parlour=for food could not be introduced 
into the debating-room ; and afew of the younger Geese might often be found 
amusing themselves with the young lady at the bar. Word would be 
passed to them that the Grand was about to count, and indeed they would 
hear the tap of his tobacco stopper on the table. Then there would be a 
rush aniong these hungry and amorous Geese, and so the number would 
be made up. That they ealled making a flock. 

When the suggestion was given on the present occasion the Grand 
put down his tankard from his hand and proceeded to the performance of 
his duty. Turning the mouthpiece of his long clay pipe out from him, 
he pointed it slowly to one after another, counting them as he so pointed. 
First he counted up old Pancabinet, and a slight twinkle might be seen 
in the eyes of the two old men as he did so. Then, turning his pipe 
round the room, he pointed at them all, and it was found that there were 
fifteen present. “ There is a flock,.and the disereet and worthy Goose is 
in possession of the room,” he said, bowing to Poppins. And Poppins 
again began his speech. 

It was but a blundering affair, as was too often the case with the 
speeches made there; and then when Poppins sat down, the great Crowdy 
rose slowly to his legs. We will not attempt to give the speech of this 
eloquent Goose at length, for the great Crowdy often made long speeches. 
It may suffice to say that having a good cause he made thesbest of it, and 
that he pitched into our poor Robinson most unmercifully, always declaring 
as he did so that as his friend the enterprising and worthy Goose was absent, 
his own mouth was effectually elosed. It may be noted here that when- 
ever a Goose was in commerce the epithet enterprising was always used 
when he was mentioned; and if he held or ever had held a service of trust, 
as Poppins did, he was called the disereet goose. And then, just as 
Crow@y finished his speech, the swinging door of the room was opened, 
and Robinson himself started up to his accustomed place. 

It was easy to see that both the inner man had been disturbed and the 
outer. His hair and clothes had been ruffled in the embrace with Brisket, 
and his heart had been ruffled in its encounter with Maryanne. He had 
come straight from Bishopsgate Street to the Goose and Gridiron; and 
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now when he walked up to his seat, all the geese remained silent waiting 
for him to speak. 

“‘Most worthy Grand,” he began; and immediately the long pipe was 
laid upon the table and the hands of the Grand were crossed upon his 
bosom. “A circumstance has occurred to-night, which unfits me for 
these debates.” “No, no, no,” was shouted on one side; and “hear, hear, 
hear,” on the other; during which the Grand again bowed and then 
resumed his pipe. 

“If the chamber will allow me to wander away from paper for a 
moment, and to open the sores of a bleeding hear-——” 

“ Question, question,” was then called by a jealous voice. 

“The enterprising and worthy Goose is perfectly in order,” said the 
burly Buggins. ‘ Many a good heart will bleed before long if this 
debate is to be choked and smothered by the cackle of the incapable.” 

“T submit that the question before the chamber is the repeal of the 
paper duties,” said the jealous voice, “ and not the bleeding heart of the 
enterprising and worthy Goose.” 

“The question before the cabinet is,” said My Grand, “that the 
chamber considers that two millions a-year will be lost for ever by the 
repeal of the paper duties; but if the enterprising and worthy Goose have 
any personal remarks to make bearing on that subject, he will be in 
order.” 

“Tt is a matter of privilege,” suggested Poppins: 


“A personal explanation is always allowed,” said Robinson, indig- 
nantly; “nor did I think that any member of this chamber would have 


had the baseness to stop my voice when 4 


“‘ Order—order—order ! ” 

“‘T may have been wrong to say baseness in this chamber, however 
base the worthy Goose may be; and, therefore, with permission of our 
worthy Grand, I will substitute ‘hardihood.’” Whereupon the worthy 
Grand again bowed. But still there were cries of question from the side 
of the room opposite to that on which Robinson sat. 

Then old Pancabinet rose from his seat, and all voices were hushed. 

“Tf I may be allowed to make a suggestion,” said he, “I would say 
that the enterprising and worthy Goose should be heard on a matter 
personal to himself. It may very probably be that the privileges of this 
chamber are concerned; and I think I may say that any worthy Goose 
speaking on matters affecting privilege in this chamber is always heard 
with that attention which the interest of the subject demands.” After 
that there was no further interruption, and Robinson was allowed to open 
his bleeding heart. 

“Most worthy Grand,” he again began, and again the pipe was laid 
down, for Robinson was much honoured. “I come here hot from a scene 
of domestic woe, which has robbed me of all political discretion, and made 
the paper duty to me an inscrutable mystery. The worthy Geese here 
assembled see before them a man who has been terribly injured; one in 
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whose mangled breast Fate has fixed her sharpest dagger, and poisoned 
the blade before she fixed it.” ‘ No—no—no.” “ Hear—hear—hear.” 
“Yes, my Grand ; she poisoned the blade before she fixedit. On Tuesday 
next I had hoped ” and here his voice became inexpressibly soft and 
tender, “on Tuesday next I had hoped to become one bone and one 
flesh with a fair girl whom I have loved for months ;—fair indeed to the 
outer eye, as flesh and form can make her; but ah! how hideously foul 
within. And I had hoped on this day se’nnight to have received the con- 
gratulations of this chamber. I need not say that it would have been the 
proudest moment of my life. But, my Grand, that has all passed away. 
Her conduct has been the conduct of a Harpy. She isa Regan. She is 
false, heartless, and cruel; and this night I have renounced her.” 

Hereupon a small Goose, very venomous, but vehemently attached to the 
privileges of his chamber, gave notice of a motion that that false woman 
should be brought before the Most Worthy Grand, and heard at the bar 
of the Goose and Gridiron. But another worthy Goose showed that the 
enterprising and worthy Goose had by his own showing renounced the 
lady himself, and that, therefore, there could have been no breach of the 
privilege of the chamber. The notice of motion was then withdrawn. 

“OQ woman!” continued Robinson, “ how terrible is thy witchcraft, 
and how powerful are thy charms! Thou spakest, and Adam fell. Thou 
sangest, and Samson’s strength was gone. The head of the last of the 
prophets was the reward of thy meretricious feet. "T'was thy damnable 
eloquence that murdered the noble Duncan. ‘Twas thy lascivious beauty 
that urged the slaughter of the noble Dane. As were Adam and Samson, 
soam I. As were Macbeth and the foul king in the play, so is my rival 
Brisket. Most worthy Grand, this chamber must hold me excused if I 
decline to-night to enter upon the subject of the paper duties.” Then 
Robinson left the chamber, and the discussion was immediately adjourned 


to that day sennight. 
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Fiberalism, 
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In all departments of life, abstract words play a most important part, and 
there are some pursuits in which the great mass of mankind never carry 
their inquiries further than is necessary to ascertain which of two or three 
party catchwords are on the whole most in harmony with the prevailing 
tone of their own minds. This is true of politics beyond all other 
subjects. A good party name saves all further trouble about the position 
of those to whom it applies. The broad differences between extreme 
political parties are always sufficiently well marked to admit of no mis- 
take, and emphatic nicknames provide a rough and convenient classifica- 
tion to which all minor differences may be referred. The best party 
names are those which are absolutely unmeaning. The Montagne and the 
Gironde, in the French Revolution, were admirable in their way, and the 
Right, Left, and Centre of the constitutional period would have been equally 
good if they had not been deficient in that slight touch of grotesqueness 
which every durable nickname requifes; the Hunkers, Barnburners, and 
Know-nothings of American politics, on the other hand, have it in excess, 
and are vulgar. On the whole, our own Whigs and Tories, perhaps, come 
as near to perfection as that human frailty which taints nicknames as well 
as other things will permit. 

The party names which aim not merely at identifying political parties, 
but at describing their principles, requiré more attention. Something may 
almost always be learnt from them; though it is generally something 
different from that which entered into the minds of thosé who brotight 
them into fashion. For example, a curious history attaches to the use of 
the words “ Republican” and ‘“ Democratic,” as expressing a contrast in 
American politics; and the same is true in a higher degree of the words 
Liberal, Radical, Conservative, and their strange compounds Liberal- 
Conservative and Conservative-Liberal, which are so constantly in use 
amongst us at the present day. To discuss party politics would be foreign 
to the purpose of this Magazine; but an inquiry into the general bear- 
ing of phrases which exercise so much influence over all our thoughts 
and much of our conduct, need not involve anything like political con- 
troversy. 

The words “liberal” and “liberalism,” like all other such phrases, 
derive a great part of their significance from the time when they were 
first invented. They came into general use on the Continent during the 
early part of the present century, and probably the first occasion in which 
they were brought conspicuously before Englishmen was when Lord 
Byron and his friends set up the periodical called the Liberal, to represent 
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their views, not only in polities, but also in literature and religion. The 
Liberal met with little encouragement, and soon came to an end; but the 
same reasons which led to the adoption of its title, gave the word wide 
currency both at home and abroad, and especially on the Continent. Like 
all other significant party names, it embodied a boast and a reproach. 
Those who originally adopted it as their title said in effect, “The whole 
established order of things, political, literary, and religious, is narrow- 
minded and bigoted. We propose to reconstiuct it upon larger and more 
generous principles; and, as the first step, we mean to break down what 
already exists.” It does not often happen that a title adopted by one party 
is accepted by their opponents, as an appropriate description of them, but it 
has been so in this casé. The party whom the word Liberal was intended to 
taunt, admitted that it did déscribe their antagonists not unfairly, and 
attached to it soite such interpretation as this:—‘ Yes, you are liberal ; 
that is to say, you oppose yourselves to all the restraints which the 
imperfections of human nature require, and you have constructed in your 
own minds a romance about mankind which is completely gratuitous, but 
which you find to be indispensable to your licentious theories. You 
either leave out of sight all that is dark and bad in human nature, or 
you gild it with fine names, which it does not deserve ; and this may well 
be called liberal; but it is the liberality of a moral spendthrift, who, 
having thrown to the winds his own principles, is willing to indulge 
every one else to the utmost in similar conduct.” 

The equal and opposite injustice of these two interpretations of the 
same word expresses much of the essence of that silent struggle of 
féeling which, for several generations, and especially during the last 
two, has underlain the open controversies which have agitated politics, 
literature, and philosophy. There can be no doubt that both partics 
had much to say for themselves. There was plenty of bigotry on the 
one side, and plenty of licentiousness on the other; indeed, each was 
to be found in slightly different shapes on both sides, and the general 
result of the controversy cannot be said to have been favourable to 
either side exclusively. On the one hand, we have seen great altera- 
tions made in the form, and soine alterations made in the spirit, of almost 
all the doctrines and institutions which were formerly in undisputed 
possession of our national belief and affections; but, on the other 
hand, those doctrines and institutions have, subject to these alterations, 
and to such others as may be agreed upon, been maintained, and in 
their modified form are as firmly and as widely rooted as ever. The 
deep changes which have been made in our institutions have made no one 
permanent and fundamental change in the sentiments or conduct of the 
nation. Nothing in the history of England is more striking than its 
continuity. Hardly at any time, never in modern times, has any one 
class of the community succeeded in getting the bit between its teeth, and 
riding roughshod over the sentiments and interests of the others. 

The alternate and partial success of the two great parties which have 
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struggled together so long, and with such qualified and intricate results, 
suggests the question what that moral principle is which gives them their 
strength, and what objects those who are animated by it would try to 
attain if they fully understood their own position, and were not biassed by 
temporary party objects. No doubt there are many such principles and 
objects, but some of them at least must be appropriately expressed by a 
word which has had so great a charm for a whole generation as “ liberalism,” 
for it should be noticed that even those who tried to affix a reproachful 
meaning to it, usually admitted that its natural sense was eulogistic; indeed, 
they often stigmatized the views which they denounced as being infested 
with spurious liberalism, or as falsely claiming the title of liberal. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that the word “ liberal” has a proper sense of its 
own, or that that sense is laudatory, for no one doubts it when it is applied to 
other than political purposes. It never could be doubted that to qualify 
a man’s profession or education as “liberal” was to pay him a compli- 
ment, and those who originally adopted the word as a party name meant, 
no doubt, to claim for their political opinions merits analogous to those 
which the common use of the word implies. 

The meaning of the word, considered as denoting moral excellence, 
comes very near to that which the usage of our own day is gradualiy 
identifying with the word “gentleman.” ‘ Gentleman” probably once 
denoted, as “gentilhomme” does still, nothing more than the fact that a 
man belonged to one of a certain set of families. By degrees it came, as 
logicians say, to connote the assertion that he had also the moral and social 
qualities which a person so descended ought to have in order to justify the 
superiority which persons of rank habitually claim over their neighbours. 
In our own days, though the notion of some degree of rank—such an 
amount of it, at least, as raises the presumption of a good education—is still 
attached to the word “ gentleman,” moral and social meanings connected 
with it are constantly assuming greater prominence, so that in course of 
time it may possibly come to be used simply as a term of moral appro- 
bation bearing no relation to the social rank of the persons to whom it is 
applied. 

Should this ever be the case, it would coincide in part with the proper 
meaning of the word “liberal ;” but in part only, for “gentleman” and 
‘“‘gentlemanlike” imply nothing as to the intellectual powers of the 
persons to whom they are applied, whereas the word “liberal” implies 
the possession of mental excellences cognate to the moral qualities which 
are its proper objects. If, therefore, the words “liberal” and “ liberalism ” 
were applied to political opinions and parties in their proper sense, they 
ought to denote, in the persons and parties signified, generous and high- 
minded sentiments upon political subjects, guided by a highly instructed, 
large-minded, and impartial intellect. Liberalism, in a word, ought to mean 
the opposite of sordidness, vulgarity, and bigotry. As generally used, 
however, “ liberal” and “liberalism” are rather proper names than signi- 
ficant words, and denote in politics, and to some extent in literature and 
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philosophy, the party which wishes to alter existing institutions with the 
view of increasing popular power. In short, they are not greatly remote in 
meaning from the words “ democracy ” and “ democratic.” The historical 
reason of the connection between the two is, that those who first introduced 
the words in their present sense complained of the narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry of the state of things then existing, and proposed to introduce a 
higher conception of the ends and means of public life by an appeal to 
the people at large. To a great extent they have succeeded in attaining 
the means which they desired, and others have obtained it even more 
completely. 

Popular power has increased vastly during the last half-century in our 
own country. Jn America and France it reigns without control, though 
under different forms; but the great political problem of the day—a 
problem infinitely more important than all party questions put together 
—is whether the second half of the hopes of the original liberals will 
be as widely fulfilled as the first ; whether they will succeed not merely 
in increasing the power of the popular voice, but in raising thereby the 
general tone of public life, and in causing it to be pervaded by a higher 
conception of the objects of national existence. If they do succeed in 
this, they will have done a great thing; if they do not, they will have 
inflicted upon mankind the greatest of all curses—a permanent degradation 
of human life. 

There are and may be endless controversies about forms of govern- 
ment and society; but one point is established almost beyond the reach 
of controversy. Once place the sovereign power unreservedly in the 
hands of the bulk of the community, and, whether they exercise it them- 
selves, or delegate it to a single nominee, reform, by any process yet 
discovered, is at anend. This or that detail may be altered by discussion, 
but the general type of the national existence, the general objects and 
principles of its politics, are settled for ever. All political reforms spring 
from conflicts amongst the different parties, national or political, which 
constitute the body politic. Either the king calls in the people against 
the nobles; or the nobles ally themselves with the people against the king ; 
or the people press the king and the nobles to give up a share of their 
joint power; or the clergy connects itself with one or more of the different 
constituent elements of the nation against the rest; and, as in every 
political struggle, each side is obliged to appeal to principles recognized 
by both, the result of such contests is often favourable to the whole 
nation. One party, for example, will seek to advance itself by its foreign 
policy, another by its advocacy of internal reforms, and so on. When, 
however, the bulk of the nation has, once for all, possessed itself of sove- 
reign power, there is no more room for conflict and change than there 
is for currents and waterfalls, pools and eddies, when streams, whose 
channels cross, diverge and meet again on the mountain side, have united 
to form a calm, lowland river. A country which has reached the point 
of social and political equality will regulate its affairs according to the 
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prevalent temper of the inajority. The averagé mental level of the great 
mass will predominate with undisputed and indisputable force, and will fix 
the position and career of the nation as irresistibly as the social position of 
a middle-aged man, whose character is formed, is fixed by the general 
tone of his mind and the nature of his pursuits. 

This being so, it is of the last impoftance that all who wish the 
triumph of liberalism to be a blessing and not a curse should endeavour 
by every means in their power to impress upon those whose political 
influence has beén so much increased, the importance of the positive side 
of liberalism—that side which regards the end to be attained—a high and 
generous conception of national existence, and a policy to correspond with 
that conception. We have all been taught, almost to excess, that all the 
blood of all the Howards cannot ennoble slaves, or fools, or cowards. It 
is fat more important in our days to bear in mind that the truth is 
universal. A tinker or tailor may be as great a slave, fool, and coward 
as the heir of the proudest name in England; and if he is, votes and 
ballot-boxes will only degrade him further. If our labourers and 
mechanics are to legislate, their first need is to leatn something of the 
spirit of legislators. If they ate called, as they are often told, to rule a 
world, let them catch the imperial spirit. Whether our rulefs are to 
bear the most famous cr the humblest names, is of little moment; but 
whoever they are, let them, at least, be statesmen, scholars, and soldiers, 
fitted, as one of the greatest of Englishmen puts it, to discharge discreetly 
and magnanimously every office of war and peace. 

It is possible and not uncommon to call upon the mass of the people 
to enter upon the government of the country in a different temper from 
this. ‘There are those who point to the institutions of their country, and 
say to their hearers—You hate at least broken the gates and scaled the 
walls of the stfonghold of your enemiesof those who enslaved your fathers 
and oppressed yourselves+-who, for their own vile and selfish objects, 
wasted your money and squandered your blood upon useless of ¢riminal 
enterprises. Now enjoy the victory you have won; pull down the monu- 
ments of your disgrace, root up the institutions, destroy the sentiments, 
repeal the laws which were the work of the horde of tyrants who soon 
will be at your mercy, for are not their armaments and their offices mere 
nests of corruption? Are not their laws made on purpose to ensnare and 
to enslave? Would not their church persecute if it did not dote? Turn 
over a new leafand open a new chapter in the history of England ; renounce 
the criminal ambition which has borne such bitter fruit; prune away the 
institutions which trained the minds and consoled and guided the souls of 
the evil race on whom you have turned your backs; and having gratified 
your just indignation, live at éase amidst your mills and corn-fields, and 
let the England of the future look back upon the England of the past as 
on.a bad dream which has passed away. 

For many years past such exhortations have been put before English- 
men in various shapes. Popular speakers have addressed them in express 
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wotds to crowded audiéneés} popular writvis have insinuated them by 
the help of fiction, of irony, and of satite into the minds of audiences 
infinitely more numerous. It would be as invidious as it would be easy 
to specify books which have found their way to millions of readers, and 
which by their general temper and flavour, if not by their specific teaching, 
have preached such doctrines in their most seduetive form—a form all 
the more seductive because it was indirect. The most careless reader 
of the endless books which in our days are written expressly for careless 
readers, ¢ainot have failed to understand the sentimental sneer with 
which some of ottr most popular writers contrast the follies of men of 
rank with the virtues of impossible artisans ; or the ehuckle with which 
they illustrate by details, the impossibility of which neither they nor 
their readers have sufficient knowledge or patience to understand, the 
iniquities of the law and the corruption and blunders of the Government. 
Whatever form such doctrines may assume, theit essence is the same. 
Whether, as may sometimes happen, they are elicited by genuine indig- 
hation against feal abuses, or, a8 must often be the case, by envy, the 
vilest of all vices, they are suitable not for inen who have any notion of 
freedom and self-respect, but for slaves broker loose; and thus they are 
as insultitg to those to whom they are addressed as to those against 
whom they are levelled. 

The spirit in which a politician who deset'ved the title of liberal would 
call upon the bulk of the population to take an increased share in the 
government of the country would be the reverse of this. He would look 
upon himself as a man charged to introduce to his estate an heir who had 
attained his majority; he would teach those whom he addressed to see 
in the institutions of their native land neither a prison to escape from 
nor a fortress to storm, but a stately and venerable mansion which for 
eight ¢enturies had been the home of their ancestors, and in which they 
were now to take their place and play their part. He would try to fix 
their attention, not on the petty side of institutions, which little men can 
always think of in a petty spirit, but on their dignified aspécts; and he 
wotild show them how that dignity was, in a vitally important sense, 
their own. . 

“You,” he might say, “are now to sharé the government of the 
country with men whose ancestors have for centuries taken a leading part in 
it, and who owed their greatness to the fact, that they inspired your ances- 
tors with trust and confidence, and took the lead in enterprises in which 
they eagerly followed. When you see a man bearing a name which for cen- 
turies has been illustrious in peace and war, and which is decorated by 
estates and titles, you should regard him—not with the petulant envy 
Which hopes nothing, believes nothing, and endures nothing; which 
thinks evil of every one, and rejoices in every man’s iniquities, because 
they are the garbage on which it is fed—but with a generous and lawful 
ptide, as one of the representatives of that national greatness which is the 
common inheritance of us all. The value of rank and titles is derived, 
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not from their intrinsic glitter, nor even from the old associations con- 
nected with them, but from the fact that they designate their possessor 
as one of the leading men in a great nation. Who honours a Sicilian 
marquis or a Mexican field-marshal? An English title is worth having, 
because it gives rank in England, and the value of rank in England is 
derived from the greatness of the English nation. A powerful and 
splendid aristocracy is to a nation what his house and grounds, his picture 
gallery and library, are to a nobleman. Magnificent and orderly splen- 
dour is one of the rewards of ages of peace and concord, and one of the 
pledges of their continuance. To grudge its expense and to deny its 
utility is the part, not of liberality, but of stinginess.” 

There is no point which a true liberal would be more anxious to 
impress upon the bulk of the population in connection with their accession 
to political power, than the vital importance of forming a lofty notion not 
merely of the splendour and of the history of their country, but of the 
part which it has to play in the world, and of the spirit in which it should 
play it. It is a difficult task to impress such views upon any body of 
men, and the difficulty increases in direct proportion to the ignorance and 
poverty of those who belong to it. An ignorant man cannot without 
great difficulty rise to anything like an adequate conception of the import- 
ance and permanence of the results of national policy. A poor man feels 
at once the sacrifices which such a policy often entails, and ignorance and 
poverty foster those petty, huxtering, narrow-minded views of both this 
world and the next, which are the greatest enemies of the policy which 
befits a great nation. 

It has become a secondary commonplace to deny that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, and to accumulate proofs of the not very sur- 
prising fact, that of the many meanings which may attach to a pungent 
saying, some are not true; but it is not only true, but most important, 
that to have inadequate views of great subjects is often a greater evil than 
to be completely ignorant of them. No sort of ignorance is so presump- 
tuous, intolerant, and confident as the ignorance of all that lies outside of 
a trivial familiar range of thought. Hardly any night is so dark as to 
exclude the idea of space. Even if the moon and stars are not to be 
seen, and if the outlines of the landscape are blotted out, the clouds, the 
mist, and the indistinct forms of surrounding objects half perceived 
through the darkness, give a notion-——sometimes a most powerful one—of 
vastness and grandeur ; but a person sitting in a small room, well lighted 
by a single candle, and carefully protected by blinds and shutters, may be 
excused for forgetting for the moment that the world is more than ten 
feet square. 

In the same way it is easy to produce a profound and even tremendous 
effect on a mass of completely ignorant people, by an appeal to their 
sympathies or imaginations. The audience whom Peter the Hermit 
stirred up to the crusades were as ignorant as their impulses, on the whole, 
were noble; and much of the enthusiasm of which the French Revolu- 
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tion was partly the cause and partly the effect, was directed towards great 
and not ignoble objects, though it was felt by the most ignorant popula- 
tion in Europe, and though it was often abused by the basest leaders to 
the vilest purposes. This sort of ignorance, and this sort of enthusiasm, 
is not what in these days we have to deal with. No one who really knows 
England or Englishmen would seriously entertain the slightest hope or 
fear that the policy of the country will ever be directed or even affected 
' to any considerable extent by passionate popular movements directed 
towards large general objects. There is no chance here and now either of a 
revolution or of a crusade. If we want to see how the transfer of political 
power to the bulk of the population would affect the general tone of the 
national policy, we have only to look round us and to see what sort of 
topics interest the classes in question, and what is the manner in which 
they like to see them handled. The evidence upon the subject is ample. It 
may be collected from newspapers, from popular magazines, from the 
experience of candidates at elections for large places, from the open-air 
discussions upon politics, theology, and other subjects which take place 
wherever labouring men have a little leisure, open space, and moderately 
fine weather. Any one who studies these various kinds of evidence with 
anything like the attention which they deserve as indications of the cha-~ 
racter of those who are often regarded as the future rulers of this great 
nation, will be led to form conclusions materially different from those 
which a very influential class of popular writers suggest. 

Formerly labourers, mechanics, and small shopkeepers were repre- 
sented by almost all writers, whether popular or speculative, as ignorant 
and foolish in the highest degree, or, at any rate, as quite incapable of 
having an opinion upon any but the commonest affairs of life, and 
as requiring, even in reference to such affairs, the constant superinten- 
dence and advice of their social superiors. ‘This view of the case was 
obviously unjust, and was succeeded by another which still has many 
influential partisans, though it is quite as untrue, and perhaps even more 
dangerous. For about twenty years past, the ‘‘ working man” has been 
the subject of a sort of apotheosis. Some of the most popular writers in 
the language delight to contrast his ardent thirst for knowledge, his grasp 
of facts, his rugged strength of character, his forcible language and 
expressive metaphors, with the tame and somewhat feeble propriety which 
is ascribed to persons in easy circumstances. The novels of Mr. Disraeli 
(who was one of the earliest promulgators of this theory), Mr. Dickens, 
Mr. Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, and those of almost every other writer whose 
works are much coloured by the notion of great impending political 
changes in which the bulk of the population are to play a conspicuous 
part, are filled with delineations of stern and somewhat terrible working 
men, who are always embodying profound observations in studiously bad 
grammar, and hinting that they have a knowledge of secrets and a control 
over powers which would frighten out of their propriety the actual pos- 
sessors of political power, if they were but aware of them. So strong 
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was the impression produced by these and other writers of the same sort, 
that ten years ago a young man fresh from college was heard, after an 
hour's conversation with a Manchester mill hand, te express his surprise 
that he could not conscientiously say that his acquaintance appeared to 
him superior to the average of the undergraduates to whom he had been 
accustomed, 

Ifthe young gentleman had continued his researches, his scepticism 
would probably have been largely increased. Any one who is aecus- 
tomed to watch the way in which real mechanics and labourers talk, 
speak, and argue, and to observe the tone of the books and newspapers 
which they really like to read, will see that there is more differenee, and a 
more durable difference, between minds which have and have not been 
formed by a liberal education than between the bodies of a sedentary 
invalid and a trained athlete. The general impression made on the mind of 
a person who knows what the conversation of men of realiy high instruction 
is like, by the arguments of a knot of intelligent mechanics upon polities 
or theology, is remarkable. It is, that he is talking to men who haye never 
learned to use their minds, and who, if they had learned to think, have 
hardly any materials for thought. The subjeets which attract. their atten- 
tion are almost always matters which have been left far behind by the 
general course of thought, and in politics especially are either trivial, 
or, if important, are treated in so narrow a way as to make the truth or 
falsehood of the conelusion ultimately reached almost entirely a matter 
of chance. igesemc 

At a late eontested election for one of the metropolitan boroughs, 
the question which really came home to the hearts of the electors was 
flogging in the army. What they really cared about—the observation on 
national affairs which it appeared to them essential to make—was, that 
flogging in the army was a bad thing. This supplies a good specimen of 
the way in which uneducated men must of necessity regard polities when 
they are not under the influence of temporary gregarious excitement. They 
have never had an opportunity of looking at anything whatever eompre- 
hensively. Their literary education, such as it is, is usually over, even in 
favourable eases, before they are twelve years old, and from that age they 
are engaged, with few exceptions, in learning and applying processes which, 
in themselves, have no tendency to develop any of the higher powers 
of the mind. A man, for example, is a carpenter, and hy practice acquires 
a certain facility of eye and hand which enables him to guide his tools 
right, and to measure the quantity and direction of the effort to he made; 
but there is nothing in this which teaches him to classify, to distinguish, 
or to infer. Part of his leisure he passes in reading—principally the news- 
papers ; but he has no oecasion to labour at his reading, and he gets little 
more from it than a stock of ready-made sentiments and opinions, and a 
certain familiarity with language which is generally more pretentious 
than expressive, The real intelligent mechanic is not an uncouth Titan, 
struggling against Etnas which society has piled upon him, but a sturdy, 
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ingenious, sensitive man, with little knowledge and narrow and slightly- 
made opinions. ' 

Such as they are, however, the opinions of a slightly educated man 
are opinions as well as any others, and the collective power and numerical 
importance of slightly educated people is so great, that they effectually 
keep each other in countenance, and conceal from each other's observation 
the fact that their education is slight, and that their views are narrow. Nor 
is this all. By degrees, the existence of so large and influential an 
audience attracts preachers and advocates suited to its capacity, Men are 
found to construct theories of all sorts adapted for its belief. Booksellers 
know well that there are several distinct literatures adapted to the wants 
of readers of different calibres. Some of the most popular novels that 
ever were written, novels sold by tens of thousands, are utterly destitute 
of all the literary qualities which any high or careful education would 
produce or require in an author, Sermons which find, perhaps, as many 
readers as the novels are absolute nonsense, full of blunders, which nothing 
but the grossest ignorance could commit or fail to detect. Newspapers 
are, by far, the best written part of the literature which circulates 
widely amongst artisans and mechanics, and they, from the nature of the 
case, must always be written to be read in 4 few minutes, and forgotten as 
soon as they are read. By these and similar means, a curious result is, in 
course of time, produced. Slight plausible theories upon all sorts of 
subjects are invented and made to pass current amongst mankind with a 
strange facility. People get their minds filled with rather reasonable 
sophistry, which they do not, in the least degree, suspect to be sophistical. 
A set of secondary commonplaces (like that referred to above, about the 
benefits of a little knowledge) are made popular, and not only look like 
real opinions, but exercise as much weight over public affairs as if they 
were real, if not more. 

A curious proof of this is to be found in the habitual language ot 
newspaper writers, even the best of the number. They constantly 
appeal to what is eulogistically described as a “ healthy popular senti- 
ment,” a “ popular instinct,” and rest the claims of statesmen to 
influence and office on the fact that they succeed in hitting the exact 
line which such sentiments or instincts approve. A good illustration 
of this was lately afforded by the most influential paper in England. 
In discussing the question whether or not clergymen ought to be 
allowed to preach certain doctrines which were admitted to be unusual, 
it became necessary to say something of the limits within which it was 
desirable to circumseribe their liberty. The limit laid down was neither 
truth, which might have occurred to some, nor orthodoxy, which might 
have occurred to others. It was simply this—that clergymen ought to 
publish nothing which they ought not to preach, and that they ought to 
preach nothing which eould shock or startle ordinary fathers of families, 
It did not appear to oceur to the writer that ordinary fathers of families 
might be very ignorant and narrow-minded, and might never have paid 
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any attention to theology, or that it would make any difference whether or 
not this were so. His view was, that the use of the clergy was to preach 
the kind of matter which the congregation, rightly or not, liked to hear. 
If he went out of that circle, he might be a great philosopher, a sound 
divine, a good man; but he was not fit to be in charge of an English 
parish. The general sentiment of the congregation was to decide what 
was to be preached to it, and if that sentiment was in any respect blind 
or defective, it was to improve and enlarge itself; it was not the business 
of any constituted authority, ecclesiastical or civil, to enlarge or im- 
prove it. 

It is in this danger of deifying almost casual public opinions and slight 
and ineffectual public sentiments that the danger of political liberalism 
lies; and it is just the danger to which it ought to be most deeply alive, 
and against which it ought to take the most careful precautions, if it is 
ever to redeem the pledge which its title implies. Those only are entitled to 
the description as well as to the name of liberals, who recognize the claims 
of thought and learning, and of those enlarged views of men and insti- 
tutions which are derived from them, to a permanent preponderating 
influence in all the great affairs of life. The highest function which the 
great mass of mankind could ever be fitted to perform, if the highest 
dreams of the most enlightened philanthropists were fully realized, would 
be that of recognizing the moral and intellectual superiority of the few 
who, in virtue of a happy combination of personal gifts with accidental ad- 
vantages, ought to be regarded as their natural leaders, and of following their 
guidance, not slavishly but willingly, and with an intelligent co-operation. 
It is in the hands of such persons only that national affairs will be handled 
in a magnanimous and truly liberal temper, and that the vast wealth and 
power which ages of peace and plenty have stored up can be directed to 
adequate purposes. 

Up to the present day minorities, which have generally been open to 
the influence of broad and high-minded views of the objects and character 
of national existence, notwithstanding faults which went far to counter- 
balance even that merit, have, with immense exceptions and interruptions, 
governed most of the great European nations. They were enabled to do 
so by institutions which are now almost universally broken down. Not- 
withstanding great baseness, much corruption, and infinite shortcomings of 
every kind, national affairs have, in modern Europe, been carried on on a 
magnificent scale and with glorious results. Institutions and the vestiges 
of them exist in every nation, and especially in our own, which still testify 
to the noble views and generous confidence of those who founded them, 
and which have proved by their history that those views were not unsound, 
and that that confidence was not altogether misplaced. 

To take one instance amongst many, was not a firm belief in the notion 
that theological truth is both important and attainable, shown by the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in a legal form and with proprietary rights in every 
nation of modern Europe? and was not the wish to guide the minds of men 
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towards what was looked upon as the highest form of truth in itself liberal 
and noble? It is usually regarded, and possibly with justice, as a great 
discovery of modern wisdom, that governments have, as such, no religious 
character or duties whatever. This may be quite true; but if it is a 
truth, it is one which lowers our conception of the importance of govern- 
ments, and diminishes our interest in their proceedings. One of the 
principal characteristics of our day is the facility with which people 
agree to differ upon every sort of subject, and the readiness with 
which a man’s determination to enrol himself in any one of a consider- 
able number of small coteries, social, political, or religious, is accepted 
as final by the rest of the world. It is, however, a consequence of the same 
temper that the pretension to stand aloof from all such coteries is regarded 
with dislike, and indirectly punished by a noiseless excommunication 
which gently extinguishes the influence of the man on whom it falls, and 
quietly shuts him out from all important communication with his neigh- 
bours, though it leaves his character and property untouched. This mode 
of treating all the greatest subjects of thought and feeling as private indi- 
vidual -questions on which no public authority pronounces any opinion 
whatever has, no doubt, many conveniences; but it has also a strong 
tendency to narrow the minds of those who adopt it, and to give us all the 
air of dwarfs, living each in a separate corner of the house which our 
fathers built, and congratulating ourselves on the fact that we no longer 
find it necessary to quarrel as to who is to give orders, or how the rooms 
are to be arranged. 

The great characteristic danger of our days is the growth of this quiet 
ignoble littleness of character and spirit. Unless liberals are able to do 
as much in the positive as they have done in the negative direction, they 
may come to be compared to a man who, seeing a high-spirited horse 
plunging and rearing and covered with sweat and foam, says to the 
rider, ‘Remove the burden of your weight from that noble creature; 
take off the saddle which frets his back, and the cruel bit which galls his 
mouth, and you will see that, instead of wasting his strength in useless 
struggles, he will travel ten times as far and as fast as you can ride him.” 
If the rider hesitates to surrender his seat, the bystander is apt to cut his 
girths and bring him to the ground. But what becomes of the horse 
when his bit and bridle are gone? He does not get over more ground 
than before. He does not even prance and curvet, but, having kicked up 
his heels, shaken his head, and possibly rolled, he crops the grass by 
the roadside in contented ignorance of the hills and plains through which 
he would otherwise have passed. 

We have not. as yet gone far in the ignominious path which leads to 
national littleness, though the symptoms that we are in danger of entering 
on it are neither few nor unimportant, and require the most careful atten- 
tion of those who have removed—not,. certainly, before the time for their 
removal had arrived—many of the securities which we formerly possessed 
for a high-minded management of public affairs. They ought, there- 
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fore, now to set up as high a standard as can be raised of the powers 
and duties of the nation, and to diffuse a knowledge of it as widely 
as possible amongst those whom they have called into the national 
councils. It ought to be an elementary and universally acknow- 
ledged truth that the whole nation will be disgraced and stultified if 
the changes which have been and will be made in its constitution do not 
make our history even more glorious, our institutions more fruitful and 
venerable, our list of great names and great achievements richer, and 
our national character graver, stronger, and nobler than it has ever 
been before. It would be pedantic to affect to lay down rules as to the 
manner in which such great results could be brought about. Nations 
grow, like men, by exercise; and their function is, in the noble words 
already quoted, to discharge magnanimously and discreetly every office of 
peace and war. Many such offices court our attention, and we should do 
more to promote true liberalism by discharging them in a liberal imperial 
spirit than by any number of reform bills, though these, no doubt, have 
their uses. 

By way of illustration, a single instance may be mentioned which is, 
perhaps, the most instructive of all. By a series of events hardly 
paralleled in the history of the world we have become the absolute 
masters of the Indian empire, with its 150,000,000 inhabitants. The 
whole fabric of that empire is a monument of energy, skill, and courage, 
and on the whole of justice and mercy, such as the world never saw 
before. How are we to deal with this great inheritance bequeathed to 
us by all that ought to touch us to the heart, by the courage of heroes, 
by the wisdom of statesmen, by victory and defeat, by the glories of Plassy 
and Assaye, by the agonies of Afghanistan and Cawnpore? Here, if 
anywhere, is an opportunity for true liberalism ; here is an occasion where 
not to be great is to be infamous; here is a test which will try our mettle, 
and show whether those who have pressed forward to share the govern- 
ment of the country have been prompted by a generous desire to assume 
functions which they could understand and discharge, or by an ignoble 
impatience of an inferiority of which their own failure will supply con- 
clusive evidence. If India is governed as firmly and wisely as it has 
been conquered, we shall have done a great thing, and have taken a 
great step in marking the governing part of England with that imperial 
stamp which is essential to the dignity and self-respect of the rulers of 
half the world; but if we allow that great empire to be ruled in a petty 
spirit, and permit its greatest interests to be decided by the clamour of 
noisy speculators, or hot-headed and narrow-minded bigots, we shall have 
been guilty of a mean, illiberal action, and have shown a temper unworthy 
of the countrymen of those who, instead of turning empires into shops, 
raised factories into palaces. 

The spirit of true liberalism has seldom been more nobly expressed 
than by one of the most illustrious of all liberals in reference to this very 
subject. ‘ Nothing under the sun,” said M. de Tocqueville, “ was ever so 
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extraordinary as the conquest, and above all as the government, of India 
by the English ; nothing which from every part of the world more attracts 
men’s attention to that little island the very name of which was unknown 
to the Greeks. Do you believe that after having filled such an immense 
space in the imagination of mankind, a people can retire from it with 
impunity? For my part I do not believe it. I think that the English 
obey asentiment which is not only heroic, but just and truly conservative, 
in determining to keep India at any price, since they have got it. I add, 
that I am perfectly certain that they will keep it.” 

India is but one instance of the problems which true liberals must 
solve successfully if their success is to be a blessing and not a curse. 
Hitherto they have been critics. They are now to be authors; and if 
they fail, their success will prove nothing but imbecility. There is 
hardly an institution in the country from which good fruit is not to be 
got, if they will only catch the spirit which presided over its formation. 
In many cases, this has been done with great skill. Very many of the 
reforms which have succeeded each other so rapidly for the last thirty 
years have been liberal, in the positive as well as the technical sense; 
but as the class which governs the country grows more numerous, and, as 
the slight and hasty opinions of persons who are doomed by their circum- 
stances to a contented, and, for the most part, unconscious ignorance, 
gradually come to be invested with increasing importance, it becomes a 
matter of the first necessity to impress upon them the responsibilities 
under which they lie, and to give them, if possible, a glimpse of the sort 
of temper in which they must approach the great problems of government, 
if they are worthily to sustain the burden which eight centurics of greatness 
and glory have laid on their shoulders, 
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ROPING lately amongst some 
dusty papers, trying to find a 
lost report upon British Tariffs 
to help me in some very dry 
statistical work, I came across 
an old flimsy play-bill that had 
rested in strange company for 
more than twenty years. Its 
bed had been a tape-tied, 
docketed abstract of many blue- 
books, while, over its frail body 
were piled some of the heaviest 
poor-law statistics that ever a 
political economist had to read. 

This old play-bill was very 
yellow and very tattered, and 
I took it tenderly from the dark 

book-case cavern in which it had been imprisoned so long. As I looked 
at it with a feeling of mournful pleasure, it seemed to me to resemble 
the skull of that dead jester which Hamlet preached over amongst the 
graves. It called up the memory of more than one honest fellow of 
infinite jest, whose quips and cranks were never to be heard again. It 
spoke to me with a delightful candour about names and dates which few 
brief chronicles of the time ever possess. I looked at its bare, simple 
record, and was able to trace wrinkled age still plastered up into a carica- 
ture of youth; bad tragedy, which had somehow transformed itself into 
good comedy; and well-paid pretension, ashamed of its low origin. An 
old play-bill is a witness that cannot lie, and it often tells us these blunt 
stories of popular favourites. Some actors are proud of such proofs 
of their early struggles, while others buy them up, like authors gathering 
in an early volume of milky poems, or a book which they may have sent 
out with a mistaken dedication. It is not every man who has risen, we 
will say, to a manager’s throne, who likes to see a printed list of names in 
which he figures as a make-shift actor, sent on between the piecés to 
sing a song, while his more important brethren are dressing for leading 
parts. It is not every man who prides himself upon being an aristocrat 
in private life, as well as an artist in public, who likes it to be known that 
he was once the main prop of a surburban saloon, which struggled to give 
adulterated plays, without the legal sanction of a licence. It is not every 
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lady who likes to see a record nearly a quarter of a century old, in which 
she was then represented a little older than she wishes to be thought now. 
It is not every ornament of the stage who wishes it to be known that he 
was made, not born, and had to work his way upwards through a long 
apprenticeship of drudgery. 

The old play-bill which I held in my hand was also not without its 
lessons to me. It told me that I, too, was mortal, like the rest. I saw in 
it a reflection of my gray hair and my wrinkled face. It dragged me 
away from the present into the past, and opened the doors of enchanted 
palaces once more, that had been closed to me too long. I was carried 
back to the time when the coarsest puppet appeared to me as an angel 
without strings; when giants spoke to me as living, breathing ogres, and 
not as padded supers upon stilts; and when the vilest daubs of scenery, 
with a few gingerbread trappings, were accepted with joy and thankfulness 
as fairy-land. I had not then tasted the bitter apple of the tree of 
knowledge; I knew of no blank side to the medal; I had not peeped 
behind the scenes. The villain, in ringlets, struck terror to my heart; 
the heroine, in white, seemed to me all beauty and all goodness; the aged 
father, in a tow wig, who could not pay his rent, and who would not 
give up possession of his cottage, appeared to me as an injured martyr; 
the comic man and maid-servant, with the song of “ When a Little Farm 
we keep,” made me throw my sweetstuff to them, as a reward for their 
faithfulness to their old master; and even the footman, in faded plush, 
who came on to sweep the stage, or to take off a chair, appeared to me 
as a gorgeous being of another world. 

My independent theatrical experiences began very early—perhaps 
before I had touched my ninth year. I possessed a knack of persuading 
those who had charge of me to let me have my own way, and a power of 
making them believe that I should not abuse their confidence. The result 
was, that I was let out of a back-door when the whole household thought 
I was in bed, and allowed to feast myself, unguided, in the theatrical 
orchard, between the hours of six and nine P.M. My promise to return 
home by the latter hour was never broken, and whatever may be thought 
of the loose manner in which I was brought up, I learnt«some sterling 
lessons in punctuality and respect for promises from this, which I have 
never forgotten in after life. 

The funds for my youthful wanderings in search of the sublime and 
beautiful were obtained from an old money-box—the nursery bank of 
deposit for sixpences given me by uncles and aunts. We all know how 
money can be drawn from such a prison-house. A knife is thrust 
through the mouth of the box; the box is tilted until a sixpence or a 
shilling is caught upon the broad blade; and then the knife is drawn 
gently out with its precious load, as bakings are drawn from an oven. 

With the money obtained in this way—my own rightful property— 
I crept out of that dear old back-door amongst the fowls, the unwashed 
coaches, and the stables, trotted along the hard roads to my favourite 
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play-house, and took my place with the crowd at the gallery entrance. 
The company was rough, but good-natured, and I soon made friends with 
some of the older visitors. When the black door opened at last, with 
a rattling of chains, at least so it then appeared to me, I was carried 
off my legs up the worn stone steps, past the dark, greasy walls, and 
under the flickering gas-jets, until I was jammed against the watch-box 
of the surly money-taker. I always felt a tightness of the chest at this 
point, but even then I piticd the man who had to receive my sixpence- 





The Gallery. 


He seemed to me to be buried in a living tomb, with no escape from suffo- 
cation. As far as I can recollect, he was stout and full-blooded, which 
made his chance worse, and his temper was not good, which only added 
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to his danger. My thin sixpence, with tight grasping in my pocket, had 
almost become a part of my hand, and it seemed to me an age before 
I could detach it, pay it into the small hole, and snatch my tin ticket in 
exchange. During this time a number of taller visitors had bought their 
passes over my head, and I heard their heavy tramp on the stairs as 
they rushed to secure their seats. At last I crept under the arms of 
the crowd, struggled past the check-taker at the swing-door, and the 
orange-woman with bills, and tumbled over the chipped forms into my 
glittering paradise. The gust of escaped gas and old orange-peel which 
welcomed me at the door was never forgotten. When I smell any thing 
like it now, whether in chapel, lecture-hall, or law court, it always 
suggests a theatre; and visions of old actors, old green curtains, and old 
orchestras rise up before me, which I cannot drive away. 
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Passion Week at the Play 


When I first entered my first gallery, I found men and boys lying 
at full length on the front seats, shouting out for their lost companions, 
and displaying the selfishness of human nature in the most violent manner. 
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When, however, the excitement had subsided, and the whole jelly-like 
mass had settled down into something like order, a little play was given to 
more generous feelings. As an unprotected youngster I had nothing to 
complain of. I was invited into a good seat that I had not earned, was 
allowed to read the hard names in the playbill as payment for this kind- 
ness, and might have been well-fed with mutton-pies and beer for nothing 
if I had felt hungry. Much liquor was consumed, and no wonder, con- 
sidering the heat of the place; but in spite of many bodily discomforts, 
the gallery folks, especially in the front row, contrived to get more 
enjoyment for their sixpences than most of the box visitors did for their 
half-crown. When I thought that my time was nearly up, I tore myself 
away from the scene of enchantment on the stage, and asked an old gen- 
tleman at the back of the gallery (old gentlemen go to galleries, sometimes, 
like Charles Lamb and his sister) what the hour was by his watch. His 
answer warned me to be off, and punctuality in my first a 
obtained me permission to go again. 

In this way I visited my favourite theatre many times, and saw its 
fortune flickering like a candle in a high wind. It guttered down at last 
and finally went out, but not without a severe struggle. Its prices were 
lowered one half, all through the house; and instead of crowding into the 
gallery, as I once did, for sixpence, I walked coolly into the pit like a young 
gentleman. Its old company went away, one by one, and one by one a 
new company arrived to supply their places. The old company were 
sterling actors of force and dignity, who kept themselves to themselves, 
as actors should do; the new company were mostly poor, ragged make- 
shifts, collected from the Theatre Royal, Salisbury Plain, and stth-like 
dramatic nurseries. In proportion as they knew little of their business, 
or had no real calling for it, so did they hang about the front of the louse, 
making frietids of the audience, and touting for customers at their 
frequent benefits. By degrees the drama got more and more neglected. 
The check-takers also grew careless; and often when money was most 
wanted behind the scenes there was nobody to take it before them. 
You could sometimes walk in and out along the half-lighted passages 
unquestioned. Apologies for shortcomings were always being made by 
the unfortunate manager. One night the band—the devoted band— 
which had dwindled down like the celebrated something at the battle of 
something else, summoned spirit enough to strike, before they were 
starved into abject submission, and the play was, therefore, scrambled 
through without music. Wrong scenes were often pushed on by rebellious 
scene-shifters with an air that told you to come and alter them yourself, 
if you were not satisfied. The theatre was often closed for two or three 
days, “for repairs,” and opened again suddenly—unannounced—looking 
more dirty than ever. At last the drama was given up, and a mixed 
entertainment was invented, consisting chiefly of a song, an experiment 
with laughing gas, another song, a clog-hornpipe, a recitation, a little 
tumbling, and some imitations of popular actors. I kept fuithful to the 
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old house through all its changes, in a spirit which I had probably caught 
from the domestic dramas, and never once broke my compact to be home 
as the clock struck nine. 

With this experience of the inside of a play-house, gained, so to speak, 
underground, I was much amused to hear one day that a family friend 
meant to give me a treat. He was a schoolmaster by profession, but not 
my schoolmaster, and though he objected to theatres upon principle (I 
never knew exactly what he meant by that), he saw no harm in going 
to a play-house during Passion-week to hear an astronomical lecture, 
illustrated by an Orrery. That was what he called amusement and 
instruction combined ; so off we started, with the full family sanction, to 
the appointed theatre. 

Those only who have been to a playhouse under these circumstances 
can realize the effect which such a lecture has upon a cheerful, brilliant 
building. The empty orchestra was like a chilling tank of cold water, 
the silent stage, half filled with a few tables, and the lecturer’s apparatus 
was like a deserted shop; while the bare benches and the gaping boxes 
made the few people in the pit huddle together for warmth. They were 
mostly country people, who probably thought they were seeing an ordinary 
play, or persons who came to perform a solemn duty by learning some- 
thing about the “solar system.” If their faces were any guide to their 
feelings, they looked bewildered and unhappy, with the exception of one 
individual, who seemed to despise the wonders of the universe. 

This was the entertainment—amusing and instructing—which my 
guide had brought me to for a treat. My insolvent theatre, in its most 
degraded period, was never as dull as this. When. the lecturer came on 
with a jaunty air, and began to patronize, without clearly explaining, the 
Infinite, I thought I knew his voice and manner, although he was disguised 
in very clerical evening dress. His style of playing with the Orrery— 
an apparatus, by the way, which was most creaking and unmanageable— 
was so like that of a juggler handling the cups and balls, that I watched 
him still closer, instead of picking my cap to pieces, as I, at first, felt 
inclined to do, and soon traced in him the broken-down mahager of my 
insolvent theatre. I was about to impart my knowledge, with youthful con- 
fidence, to my guide, when we were interrupted by a discontented mariner, 
who had drifted into this unhappy port in search of amusement. 

“ Hi, mate,” he said, loudly, to my severe companion, after a number 
of preparatory grunts, “ when’s the broad-sword combat goin’ to begin?” 

My severe companion knew nothing about broad-sword combats, 
though I did, and he treated the question with swelling contempt. The 
sailor, baffled in this quarter, addressed himself at once to the lecturer, 
and loudly demanded his money back, when he was told that he would 
see no play. I need scarcely say that I secretly sympathised with the 
sailor. He looked round the house, to make sure that’ he was in a theatre, 
and then loudly shouted for the British Drama. He was coaxed out of 
the house, at last, by one of the door-keepers; and the lecturer, probably 
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glad of an excuse to hurry through his lecture, professed to be so disturbed 
by the interruption, that he could hardly tell the sun from the moon. 

As we were going home a little earlier than we should otherwise have 
done, my severe guide mourned over the instruction we had been deprived 
of by a rude boor; and, in a moment of weakness, anxious to show my 
knowledge, I told him the story of my stolen visits to the play, and my 
recognition of an old hack entertainer in the lecturer. My youthful con- 
fidence was abused ; my story was carried home, no doubt with a good 
intention, and I was tried by a full family court-martial. As I showed no 
particularly leprous stains, and had kept my character for punctuality in 
returning from my evening wanderings, I and those who had helped me 
were fully pardoned. It was held, however, that as I had seen nothing 
but the lowest dramatic models, my taste was possibly corrupted; and to 
remedy this, I was to be put through a course of legitimate play-going. 
From this happy moment I went the whole round of the leading theatres. 
I was taken to huge temples where tragedy held undisputed sway, and 
where misguided country visitors were often made as unhappy by the 
dagger and the bowl, as those other country visitors had been by the 
Orrery and the astronomical lecturer. 

I was taken to smaller theatres, where comedy and farce were served 
out with no niggardly hand, and where the whole roaring, swaying audience 
only presented two kinds of faces—one laughing at the piece of humour 
just caught, the other getting ready to laugh at the joke to come. 

From this feast of merriment I passed to another small, and far less 
gorgeous, playhouse—to the Theatre Royal, Purgatory, in fact, where no 
one could sit, or see, or breathe, or hear, in comfort; where every man’s 
knee was against every man’s back; where hats and little boys were 
crushed; but where every one crowded to be entranced with high 
melodrama. , No one thought of the cramp, the draught, or the heat, 
while the longest but most interesting of stories was being worked out 
on the stage, with incidents that made the pit viéitors gape with terror. 

From melodrama and its excitement, which sent me home with 
flushed cheeks and staring eyes, I was taken to the opera, where every- 
thing was placid, refined, and handled with kid gloves. 

It was long before I took kindly to this last theatrical feast, although 
tempted by the sugared melodies of the immortal Barbiére. 

Musing over my old play-bill, surrounded by hard facts, I was reminded 
that life has an imaginative side, which it is wise to nourish. It is not 
well that little children should be crammed with play-going, as I was in 
my youth, until they find they have exhausted a refining pleasure in the 
hour when they most require it. Let them go in liberally measured 
moderation to all play-houses,—houses of pantomime and burlesque, of 
comedy and farce, of opera, melodrama, and play, of tragedy with Hamlet 
@ la Tom Sayers, or Hamlet & la mode ; let them go to all. It is part of 
the education of life; no harm, but much good will come from it; let 
them go to all. 
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Che Ouadyilateral. 


Ira.ian politics are of so much importance in the current history ot 
Europe, that, in the course of a scamper in the north of Italy this year, I 
took the opportunity of paying a visit to the celebrated “ Quadrilateral,” 
so as to be able to form some idea of the difficulties the Italians would 
have to surmount in their anticipated attempt to turn the Austrians out 
of Venetia. 

Not having been able to find in England any description of these im- 
portant works, about which the Austrians are so careful to prevent any 
information from getting abroad that their maps do not even notice the 
existence of the principal forts—and they do not allow the sale of any 
map of the country on a scale large enough to show well the features of 
the ground,—it seems that it will not be without interest to relate what I 
saw. In crossing from Italian Lombardy into Austrian Lombardy Venice, 
a short delay occurs at the Italian frontier town of Desenzano, and the 
Austrians take one in hand at Peschiera. The Italians are gentle and 
amiable in their treatment, as becomes the winners, and the slight 
detention one is subjected to is made thoroughly enjoyable by the 
beautiful view over the Lake of Garda, with the fine old castle and town 
of Desenzano below you in the foreground. On one side an Italian will 
point out with satisfaction the tower of Solferino, and, on the other, the 
works the Austrians are now throwing up near Pastrengo, that famous 
position, to impede an advance upon Verona. It is on getting to 
Peschiera that one’s troubles begin. In order that there may be ample 
time for a thorough overhaul of one’s luggage, and that all passports may 
be duly scrutinized, the train is delayed there for an hour and ten minutes; 
and we were, therefore, all turned into a dreary, barrack-looking room, 
which we were chuffly informed was a café. Not feeling presently 
hungry, I preferred passing my time in taking a little stroll ; so, descend- 
ing the stairs of the station, and passing under the railway bridge, I 
walked towards a little fort I had observed while passing in the train. 
This fort appeared to be of late construction. The entrance is in the rear, 
which consists of a’ wall about twenty-two feet high, flanked by a capon- 
niére containing two guns and some loopholes. Across the centre of the 
fort, from front to rear, are a line of bomb-proofs, forming a masonry 
traverse, alongside of which runs the ramp conducting on to the rampart 
at the salient angle of the work. There are also casemates under the 
flank, in which the soldiers were living; and these casemates, running 
right through to the escarp wall, formed.a casemated battery, sweeping 
the railway and ground on the flank, which has been cut lower than that 
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in front, with this object. The masonry of these casemates, however, is 
quite subject to destruction from a distance, although it has probably been 
considered that it was sufficiently covered from any but direct fire by 
the higher glacis of the front faces. The men seemed to be stowed pretty 
thick in these casemates, the beds nearly touching one another; and they 
were good big beds, which made me rather think they were made to 
contain two. The windows were small, and closed with iron shutters: 
altogether they were fine bomb-proofs; but I hardly think they would have 
passed the scrutiny of our barrack sanitary reformers, although, as the 
latter naively remark in their report on the casemates at Dover Castile, 
evidently making an effort to do justice when justice is due, “ they possibly 
might save some life during a siege!” The use of the iron shutters to 
those windows I suppose to be to prevent the splinters of shells from 
coming in through the windows; it could hardly be intended that the 
garrison should retreat to places like that, and hold them after the fort 
was carried by assault. They could make no active resistance, and the 
temptation to smoke them out might be too great, especially to Frenchmen 
accustomed to Algerian warfare. Besides, the bomb-proof traverse 














Plan cf Fort 


across the fort and the casemates under the flank, the rest of the interior 
space is almost all taken up by other bomb-proofs—one seemed to te the 
guard-room—and these were loopholed so as to form a kind of interior 
defence. There were not more than one or two guns mounted on each 
face, some of which—probably rifled guns—were placed under wooden 
butts on the rampart. 

But my inspection of this fort was quite against all law, and when the 
guard had got over their astonishment at the sudden apparition of a 
stranger walking about on their ramparts, I was informed that I must come 
down, which I was then perfectly ready to do, taking care to come by a 
different way to that I had ascended, so as to complete the tour. Talking 
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to my friends, therefore, and affecting not quite to understand their pro- 
testations, I finished my survey, and, bidding them good-day, walked out; 
and, taking a circuit, returned to examine the outside, which showed 
merely a ditch, with a sloping escarp about twenty feet high, flanked by 
caponniéres at the angles, the heads of the caponniéres being rounded, and 
appearing to me to be indifferently flanked. 

But the garrison was aroused, and I was soon interrupted by a swarm 
of men on the parapets, who signified their disapprobation of my pro- 
ceedings. I therefore left that part aitogether, and returned towards the 
station. The other detached forts seemed from their outer appearance 
to be much after this type; but the rear, instead of being straight and 
flanked by a caponniére, was formed by a circular keep flanking 
two loopholed walls, forming a re-entering angle, thus: ZN The rear 
of all these forts is of masonry; and the entire width covered by the 
works being small compared with the range of modern weapons, it seemed 
to me that they might be destroyed by firing right over the position. 

The fortress proper of Peschiera is a bastioned work of five fronts, 
with good escarps and a wet ditch, through which the Mincio flows. 
The situation is, however, low; and the escarps being very imperfectly 
covered, it could make little resistance after the detached forts had fallen. 
The attack is also facilitated by the imperfect view the works have of the 
ground in front, on account of its being broken up by hollows. 

I was walking along the road towards the town, and had stepped off 
it a few paces towards where the river was flowing through the ditch, to 
look about me at the walls and the river—when, turning to go back to 
the station, out from among some haystacks darted two Austrian soldiers, 
who yelled to me to “ Halt !””—and, on my doing so, proceeded to signify 
to me that I must accompany them into the Citadel. I accepted this 
invitation with the politeness that becomes a person who has no choice, 
though it struck me that it must be a very active state of suspicion 
that could find any great danger to the fortress in my little deviation 
from the road; and it was anything but pleasant, as I could hardly hope 
to get back before the-train started. Perhaps, too, I should be cast into an 
Austrian dungeon, with no chance of getting out but, like Baron Trenck, 
by picking my way through a 9-feet wall with a crooked nail: or perhaps 
I might be driven to relieve my dreary solitude by forming an intimate 
personal friendship with a spider, like Silvio Pellico. In these unromantic 
days I could not hope that my adventure would terminate like San 
Michele, who, being taken up as a spy while studying fortification among 
these very works some 350 years ago, was released and taken into the 
service of his captors, and built many works for them—the present 
fortress of Verona among the number. I endeavoured to signify to my 
captors that, without at all wishing wantonly to influence their movements, 
I should be glad if they would come along as briskly as they felt -them- 
selves able, and explained how that I was not an Italian patriot, but merely 
a harmless British tourist seeking recreation; to furnish proof of which I 
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put my hand to my pocket for my passport. “Nein, nein,” said he, with 
an air of indignant virtue, fancying he smelta bribe, and, with deep, savage 
mutterings, intended either to raise the price, or perhaps, because his habit 
being to live among the haystacks, like a wild beast crouching to catch 
unwary strangers, he was growling delight at his success. 

I therefore requested that I might as soon as possible see the officer of 
the guard, who, on my stating the case, requested me to go with a subaltern 
to the commandant. The gay and joyous subaltern was an exact counter- 
part of his fellows in England, for like all the Austrian officers, he seemed 
to be quite what we understand by the word “gentleman,” which in 
general in some other continental nations I have seen the officers ar enot. 
The commandant being out for a walk, was represented by a little stout 
officer who treated the question in a dignified and serious manner. Having 
explained myself, the Croat, my captor, was called upon to testify against 
me, which he did after the manner of his kind, his barbarian nature being 
subdued in compliance with the forms of military discipline. With his 
nose in the air, therefore, and the little fingers touching the seams of the 
trousers, this truculent ruffian delivered himself of the charge he had com- 
posed against me—composed, I say, for the length of his speech was quite 
out of proportion to the simple little offence I had committed, and could 
not have been more copious and more detailed if he had detected me in a 
conspiracy to undermine and blow up the principal magazine of the fortress. 
I employed this period in scrutinizing the man’s features with a view to a 
portrait, for anything more savage than the face of that close-cropped blue- 
breeched barbarian, it is impossible to conceive. 

The stout little officer having weighed the evidence, and clearly not 
knowing what to do, asked me what J wanted to do now; to which I 
replied, that I desired to be off by the train which started in five minutes, 
and that I feared I might be late : pondering, therefore, again, he at length 
delivered judgment that he would go with me to the station, and if-there 
appeared to be nothing against me, I might depart. So off we set, the 
stout little officer and I, deliberately and leisurely : he knowing the ways 
of the country, probably was well aware that the train would not go 
without the missing traveller, and beguiling the time by endeavouring to 
entrap me into contradicting my former account of myself. “ Are you 
then in the service of the Pope?” &c. &c. ‘Ah! monsieur, vous vous étes 
échappé,” said the commissary of passports on our arrival, from which I for 
the first time became aware that we were considered as prisoners till our 
passports had proved us honest men; and then ensued another prolonged 
consultation between this functionary and the officer,: probably they came 
to the conclusion that my aberrations were merely an instance of the 
national insanity, and I was finally allowed to take my seat in the carriage ; 
the officer coming to me at the last with a word of warning that “I must 
be very careful about Jooking at the forts.” 

The source of the strength of the Austrian position in Italy, is not, as it 
seems to me, at all indicated by the expression “ the Quadrilateral.” There 
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certainly are two rivers, the Mincio and the Adige, on each of which are 
two fortresses; Peschiera and Mantua on the former, and Verona and 
Legnano on the latter; but this position has been broken into without 
settling the question of the Austrian occupation, which would not be the 
case if the strength was in “ the Quadrilateral.” In 1848, the Piedmontese 
without much difficulty took Peschiera, and the Quadrilateral was therefore 
no more ; but the Austrians in the following year were no less able to do 
that which their positions were created to enable them to do, viz. to issue 
forth and reconquer all that had been taken from them, which they effected 
in a five days’ campaign. 

On the other hand, in 1796, when the French had seized Verona and 
Peschiera, two members of the Quadrilateral as it was in those days, 
Napoleon felt himself unable to continue his conquests much beyond the 
Mincio whilst the Austrians held Mantua. This fortress is situated in the 
midst of a lake formed by the Mincio, and communicating with the main- 
land only by causeways, is, of course, very difficult to capture ; but its 
strength cuts in two ways; for the same cause which makes it difficult for 
an enemy to get in, makes it easy for him to prevent the garrison from 
getting out: so that, in fact, the force of the army inside is probably 
neutralized by an equal or smaller number of invaders, which is no more 
than they would do in the open field. Napoleon in 1796, with a force of 
about 10,000, blockaded in it an army of 14,000, on one occasion raising 
the blockade to beat a relieving army of 60,000 men under Wiirmser, of 
whom a remnant of 20,000 succeeded in finding refuge at last in the 
fortress, which was then again blockaded by the French. The fortress 
held out from the middle of June, 1796, till February 1797, during which, 
in addition to the two attempts at relief by Wiirmser’s army, two were 
made by an army of the same strength (60,000) under Alvinzi; so that, in 
fact, the possession of Mantua by the Austrians, although he was able to 
lock them up in it, obliged Napoleon to fight no less than seven pitched 
battles (in only one of which he was defeated), before he could pursue 
his conquests any farther. ‘The Quadrilateral” could hardly do more. 

It is the entrenched camp at Verona that gives the Austrians such a 
firm footing in Italy; so long as that fortress is in their possession, neither 
can an invader enter the Austrian States from the side of Italy, nor can 
Italy ever feel secure against the reconquest of Lombardy by the Austrians 
whenever a favourable opportunity shall present itself. They have been 
beaten out of Lombardy thirteen times, and have recovered it twelve : 
far, indeed, did Louis Napoleon’s performance fall short of his promise to 
free Italy “‘ to the Adriatic,” when he not only gained a bare half of the 
actual territory, but left his adversary in such a position, that the country 
taken from him remains entirely at his mercy. 

The strength of the position of Verona, consists in the fact that it 
forms a depot in which all the strength of the Austrian empire may be 
concentrated, by means of communications which are extremely well pro- 
tected by the natural strength and difficulty of the Alpine passes, and 
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which pass through the Tyrol, the most loyal of the hereditary states: and 
that from this strong entrenched camp they may pour over the plains of 
Lombardy without meeting anywhere with any position of great natural or 
artificial strength in which they may be opposed. How deficient Mantua 
was in respect of the security of its communications, is shown by the 
reverses suffered by the relieving armies in 1796-7: and the little assist- 
ance its garrison could afford in those operations, is another point in 
which Verona is far superior. In fact, Napoleon I. could operate against 
the Austrian communications with Mantua without exposing his own: 
in the case of Verona this could not be done—and this makes all the 
difference. 

The town of Verona lies on both banks of the Adige; on the south the 
country is all of a flat character, on the north, the last spurs of the Alps 
come close down upon the river. These Northern hills, therefore, com- 
mand the whole town, and necessarily take in reverse all the works that 
surround the south side, the distance of which, though considerable, is 
quite within the range of rifled artillery ; they form, in fact,the key of the 
position. The interior line of defences consists of the old bastioned fronts, 
among which are some of the earliest specimens of the bastion system. 
They have been altered in parts according to the modern German ideas, 
i.e. detached escarp walls have been formed, and low flanking casemates in 
the ditch, giving a very small amount of flanking fire, as it seemed to me, 
and, doing away with the counterscarp wall, they have formed a slope gentle 
enough for infantry to issue from in large bodies for the purpose of making 
sorties. 

This interior line is surrounded by a double line of detached forts; 
the total number of which amount to forty. The space included by those 
on the south side is sufficient for the largest army that could be assembled, 
who could lie there in perfect security against any enemy on the right bank 
of the Adige. A regular attack on works in such a position, with an 
army posted behind them, would be a hopeless kind of affair; and, sup- 
posing it to be successful, and the Austrians driven across the Adige, the 
work would not then be complete, they would not be driven right out 
of the country any more than the Russians were obliged to leave 
the norih side of Sebastopol after we had taken the south. Indeed, in 
some respects, the case would be worse, because at Sebastopol the distance 
of the hills on the north side was considerable, compared with the range 
of smooth-bored guns; whereas, if an Austrian army held the northern 
heights at Verona, they could prevent any enemy entering the town ; nor 
would they have much compunction about knocking the town and its 
monuments to pieces, as they have done to many towns in Italy; for they 
consider them enemy's property, as they are. 

An examination of the forts on the south side does not lead to the 
solution of the question I was inquiring into. The character of the forts 
is much like those at Peschiera, and the flatness of the country and the 
thickness of the trees and the crops prevent any observation of the position, 
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as a whole, or of their mutual co-operation with one another. On the 
north, it is quite the reverse; and, as it appeared to me that the 
northern forts are the very essence of the whole affair, I devoted 
myself to examining their character and that of the country they com- 
manded, so as to realize the opposition they might offer to a besieging 
army and the difficulty there would be in effecting their destruction or 
capture. 

On the north side of Verona, there are two mountain spurs which 
approach very close to the river Adige. On one of these a portion of the 
town stands, and it is enclosed by the ancient fortifications, with square and 
semicircular towers at intervals, whose massive walls running along the 
crest of the hill form a conspicuous object in a view of the city. These 
forts have no regular ditch and counterscarp, and could, therefore, offer no 
resistance to a regular attack. The other spur was not enclosed by works 
in former times. In modern days, however, it cannot be neglected; and, 
accordingly, the Austrians have occupied it by detached forts, and they 
have also placed forts in advance of the old line of works that occupy the 
other spur. 

The two spurs above mentioned are separated by a very deep valley, 
the steep sides of which are covered with fields, gardens, orchards, &c., 
and by vines growing in terraces. 

The hillside in front of the forts is also of the same character; and as 
the forts are situated on the summit of the hills, they do not directly 
command much of the ground beyond the comparatively flat part imme- 
diately around them. 

It is this consideration that often makes steep and apparently very 
strong ground less advantageous as a military position than at first sight 
it might seem. The very steepness may prevent its being seen, and an 
attacking enemy may find cover close under your very guns; as, indeed, 
was the case at the battle of the Alma, where Lord Raglan and his staff 
posted themselves close under the Russian position, where the shot ranged 
over their heads; but the steepness-of the ground preventing them from 
being actually seen, they were, in point of fact, in perfect security. The 
French attack on the right, too, at the same battle, was probably much 
facilitated from the same condition of the ground. 

The forts alone, therefore, will not enable the Austrians to hold these 
hills, but there must be an army mancuvring under protection of them; 
and viewed in this light, it may be said that it would be almost impossible 
for an enemy to inflict any great blow on the army encamped inside 
without first destroying the works; and if the works should be of such 
strength that nothing short of a regular siege would suffice for their 
destruction, it would require time and means for the purpose far greater 
even than were expended at Sebastopol, inasmuch as the facilities for 
pouring in relief are very much greater than the Russians had the 
advantage of in the latter case; and the works being of a permanent 
character, prepared long beforehand, would offer obstacles such as 
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would probably have Wept us another year if they had existed at 
Sebastopol. 

But, as it seems to me, the works do not possess that amount of 
strength; they could be destroyed by rifled guns without the process of a 
regular siege, and even it would not have been impossible to destroy them 
with the smooth bore. 

The detached forts on the northern hills are of two kinds; two of the 
larger ones are masonry redoubts, the guns just sweeping the top of 
the hill, and one having a tower, the other a loopholed blockhouse in the 
interior, and they are flanked by caponniéres. 

If artillery were brought against these works they would fall help- 
lessly, like the Russian works which we knocked to pieces in a few days 
at Bomarsund, 

The other works are towers which consist of two concentric rings of 
thick walling, the outer one being pierced with twelve embrasures, which 
have iron shutters, the space between the walls being arched over. The 
guns are mounted on an upper floor, and a gallery for musketry runs 
round the tower about on the level of the ground. 

A work of this nature could offer no resistance to an attack by 
artillery ; hardly, indeed, could the guns in them be served. The Italians 
hold that men cannot stop in these towers when the guns are being fired, 
on account of the noise, but probably the Tedeschi have nerves that are 
equal to these trials; but the splinters of masonry from the walls, when 
struck, would kill as many men, probably, as the shot themselves. And 
moreover, inappropriate as masonry in any form is in such a position, the 
construction of, these towers is especially bad and liable to quick destruc- 
tion, because from the arches resting on the front wall, instead of on 
radiating pier-walls, the inevitable damage that would be done to the 
front wall would carry with it the immediate downfall of the whole 
structure. The Malakhoff tower at Sebastopol, which was probably of 
the same construction, was swept off the face of the earth on the first 
day’s firing, and these would, probably, suffer the same fate. 

The summit of the range of hills opposite to these forts where a 
besieging enemy would take his position is about 1,000 yards distant, and 
as high, or higher; they are therefore within easy battering range of 
rifled guns; and the quantity of exposed masonry they present, and 
consequent little resistance they are calculated to make to artillery 
fire, will be best appreciated from the sketches taken from the hills 
west of Avesa, in tie direction in which a besieger’s battery might 
probably be placed—they show, therefore, exactly what he would have 
to fire at. 

An attack on Verona from this side no doubt presents some difficulties ; 
but the effects would be much more decisive than any other attack that 
could be made. An attack on Verona at all implies that the Austrians 


are not at that time able to meet their enemies in the field, but it would - 


be very hazardous to undertake it, leaving any large bodies of troops 
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behind ; at least, unless they can be well looked after, and prevented from 
attacking the besieger himself in rear. 

The capture or blockade of Peschiera is, therefore, an indispensable 
preliminary ; but the resistance this fortress could offer has not been found 
by experience to be of sufficient duration for the purpose. In 1847 it 
only held out for about a fortnight against the Italians, Supposing 
Peschiera to have fallen, the next step would be to occupy some position 
which should cover the army besieging Verona from an attack in rear, by 
troops coming from the Tyrol. 

The course of the Adige, till about eight miles from Verona, is nearly 
parallel to the Lake Garda, and about eight miles from it, the space 
between them being oceupied by the Monte Baldo. Arrived near 
Pastrengo, it turns sharp to the eastward, and runs through Verona at a 
distance of eight or nine miles: in this part of its course the country on 
its north is mountainous and on the south flat. 

The road through ,the Tyrol runs close to the river, and which, until 
it takes the turn to the eastward, is hemmed in by mountains on either 
side, which necessarily, therefore, command the road; and this makes the 
possession of these hills of immense importance to the Austrians; and, 
for the same reason, an enemy intending to attack Verona must occupy 
some strong position on them with his covering army. The most favour- 
able spot for the Austrians to defend these hills is Pastrenco—where a 
strong entrenched camp is being formed accordingly—a strong natural 
position, which has always been of importance in all Italian wars. 
Being on the right bank of the Adige, and the road being on the left, it 
forms a natural téte-de-pont, its possession giving the Austrians command 
of both sides of the river, and, so long as they held it, it would be impos- 
sible to attack Verona. -A battle was fought for the possession of it 
in 1847, and an entrenched camp was formed here in the wars of the 
French Revolution; and some works are now being thrown up, probably 
with the same object. 

The entrenched camp that is being formed here will unite the advan- 
tages of both Peschiera and Verona, and will be stronger than either of 
them. No notice as yet given of these works has attached to them their full 
importance. They have been alluded to as “batteries to command Lake 
Garda.” Lake Garda can take very good care of itself; any batteries that 
might be required to command it might be thrown’up when wanted in a 
couple of hours. But the works being made here are regular forts, forming 
an entirely new position, If well constructed it will probably be a most 
formidable addition to the difficulties the Italians will have to overcome 
in the course of their enterprise, for an attack on it will be extremely 
difficult. The neck of land between the Adige and the lake, on which 
the forts are being constructed, is here not more than four miles across; 
connected with Verona by the Adige, a length of eight miles, these 
would form a complete barrier only twelve miles in length, impassable 
in flank, commanding at a great advantage-all the ground in their front, 
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and behind which they may assemble in any number in perfect security 
till a favourable opportunity occurs for driving their assailants back, and 
perhaps repossessing themselves of all the ground they have lost. 














I cannot say that I wish the Austrians success. It is impossible to 
visit Lombardy Venice without seeing that they are quite out of their 
place there. The sight of the swarms of soldiers, sullen, overbearing, 
and hated, the suppressed ill-feeling of the inhabitants—cannot but cause 
one to see that the condition of things is radically wrong; and the contrast 
between the free and the captive parts of Italy adds force to the feeling. 
The argument that the possession of Lombardy Venice by Austria is a 
necessity for the defence of Germany, will bear no examination, as Italy 
must always be more open to attack from Germany than Germany from 
Italy. So, whether the Italians shall endeavour to persuade the Austrians 
to go by moral or by physical force, I cannot but wish them God speed. 
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r down the River. 





HE weather is hot, or 
change of scene is desir- 
able, or you want fresh 
air, or like whitebait, or 
there is a pleasant party 
going. <Any of these, or 
all, may be sufficiently 
good reasons why a man 
should go down from 
London, especially on a 
hot, sultry summer after- 
noon, to Greenwich or 
Blackwall, and dine. It 
is an institution is dining 
down the river, and be- 
loved by Londoners for 
the most part. The draw- 
backs being that the dinner 

is very unwholesome, and that when the tide is out the effect upon the 

nose, arising from the mud, is not of nature such as a person has a right 
to expect when out upon an expedition in which fresh air is one of the 
ingredients looked for. This is a roundabout way of saying that there is 

a bad smell, 

The chief difficulty is getting to the railway, as you generally go 
down just at that time of day when the City. is coming home westward, 
and the chief thoroughfares are impassable, being blocked up with a 
compact mass of carriages, omnibuses, carts, and cabs—the whole of 
which “keep moving” about six inches every ten minutes. 

When once in the train, you are whirled along, as it seems, over the 
tops of the houses, and not Don Cleophas himself, in the Devil on Two 
Sticks, when Asmodeus takes him on a tour of inspection, that wonderful 
airing over the city of Seville, more completely overlooks the habitations 
and the inhabitants than does the railway traveller in those regions as he 
is carried along over that strange country, amid an apparently never- 
ending panorama of dingy red roofs, squalid-looking garrets, hideous 
church steeples, grimy chimneys, the masts of ships, storehouses and docks, 
and clothes hanging out to dry. 
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Arrived at the hotel at the river side, you step out upon the balcony, 
and see the stately ships sail by, the great steam-ships grandly moving 
along, the little penny steam-boats running here and there, and in and out, 
“easing her” or “stopping her,” or setting down or picking up excursionists, 
and panting and puffing away again at a great rate; and there are enor- 
mous barges, laden with coal or straw, slowly drifting with the tide, 
there is the Isle of Dogs, and Greenwich Hospital and the cold pensioners, 
and the mud-larks, and the poor Jacks, and many other things to look at 
while you wait for dinner. 

And when you have dined, and eaten of every fish in the sea and in 
the river, and have had your whitebait devilled, and want no more brown 
bread and butter, and have had as much champagne as is good for you, 
you may again look out of window. While you were absorbed in fish, 
and conversation, and wine, the sun has gone down, its last rays throwing 
a golden light upon the sails of the vessels that glide round the bend 
in the river and move gently past. Darkness comes gradually on; a 
light here and there is lit, perhaps a green or red one in some ship, and 
throws its bright reflection into the water. The stars one by one appear, 
and the moon rises and shines brightly on the Thames. And in case you 
don’t care for whitebait, this, at least, was worth coming to see. 
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Agnes of Sorrento. 
— Oe 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PENANCE. 


Tae course of our story requires us to return to the Capuchin convent, 
and to the struggles and trials of its superior; for in his hands is the 
irresistible authority which must direct the future life of Agnes. 

From no guilty compliances, no heedless running into temptation, had 
he come to love her. The temptation had met him in the direct path of 
duty ; the poison had been breathed in with the perfume of sweetest and 
most life-giving flowers: nor could he shun that temptation, nor cease to 
inhale that fatal sweetness, without confessing himself vanquished in a 
point where, in his view, to yield was to be lost. The subtle and deceitful 
visit of Father Johannes to his cell had the effect of thoroughly rousing 
him to a complete sense of his position, and making him feel the imme- 
diate, absolute necessity of bringing all the energy of his will, all the 
resources of his nature, to bear on its present difficulties. Tor he felt, by 
a fine intuition, that already he was watched and suspected ;—any faltering 
step now, any wavering, any change in his mode of treating his female 
penitents, would be maliciously noted. The military education of his 
early days had still left in his mind a strong residuum of personal courage 
and honour, which made him regard it as dastardly to flee when he ought 
to conquer, and therefore he set his face as a flint for victory. 

But reviewing his interior world, and taking a survey of the work 
before him, he felt that sense of a divided personality which often be- 
comes so vivid in the history of individuals of strong will and passion. 
It seemed to him that there were two men within him: the one turbu- 
lent, passionate, demented; the other vainly endeavouring, by authority, 
reason and conscience, to bring the rebel to subjection. The discipline 
of conventual life, the extraordinary austerities to which he had condemned 
himself, the monotonous solitude of his existence, all tended to exalt the 
vivacity.of the nervous system, which, in the Italian constitution, is at all 
times disproportionately developed; and when those weird harp-strings 
of the nerves are once thoroughly unstrung, the fury and tempest of the 
discord sometimes utterly bewilders the most practised self-government. 

But he felt that something must be done with himself, and done imme- 
diately; for in a few days he must again meet Agnes at the confessional. 
He must meet her, not with weak tremblings and passionate fears, but 
calm as Fate, inexorable as the Judgment-Day. He must hear her con- 
fession, not as man, but as God; he must pronounce his judgments with a 
divine dispassionateness. He must dive into the recesses of her secret 
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heart, and, following with subtle analysis all the fine courses of those 

fibres which were feeling their blind way towards an earthly love, must 

tear them remorselessly away. Well could he warn her of the insidious- 

ness of earthly affections; better than any one else he could show her ; 
how a name that was blended with her prayers, and borne before the iF 
sacred shrine in her most retired and solemn hours, might at last come ° 
to fill all her heart with a presence too dangerously dear. He must direct 
her gaze up those mystical heights where an unearthly marriage awaited » 
her, its sealed and spiritual bride; he must hurry her footsteps onward to 
the irrevocable issue. 

All this was before him. But before it could be done, he must subdue 
himself,—he must become calm and pulseless, in deadly resolve; and 
what prayer, what penance might avail for this? If all that he had 
already tried had so miserably failed, what hope? He resolved to quit for 
a season all human society, and enter upon one of those desolate periods 
of retreat from earthly converse well known in the annals of saintship as 
most prolific in spiritual victories. Accordingly, on the day after the 
conversation with Father Johannes, he startled the monks by announcing 
to them that he was going to leave them for several days. 

“‘ My brothers,” he said, “the weight of a fearful penance is laid upon 
me, which I must work out alone. I leave you to-day, and charge you 
not to seek to follow my footsteps; but, as you hope to escape hell, watch “ 
and wrestle for me and yourselves during the time I am gone. Before 
many days, I hope to return to you with renewed spiritual strength.” 

That evening, while Agnes and her uncle were sitting together in their 
orange-garden, mingling their patting prayers and hymns, scenes of a 
very different description surrounded Father Francesco. 

One who looks on the flowery fields and blue seas of this enchanting ‘ 
region thinks that the Isles of the Blest could scarcely find on earth a 
more fitting image; nor can he realize, till experience proves it to him, 
that he is in the immediate vicinity of a weird and dreary region, which 
might represent no less the goblin horrors of the damned. Around the 
foot of Vesuvius lie fair villages and villas garlanded with roses, and 
flushing with grapes whose juice gains warmth from the breathing of its 
subterraneous fires, while just above them rises a region more awful than can 
be created by the action of any common causes of sterility. There, immense 
tracts sloping gradually upward show a desolation so peculiar, so utterly 
unlike every common solitude of Nature, that one enters upon it with the 
shudder we give at that which is wholly unnatural. On all sides are 
gigantic serpentine convolutions of black lava, their immense folds rolled 
into every conceivable contortion, as if, in their fiery agonies, they had j 
struggled and wreathed and knotted together, and then grown cold and 
black with the imperishable signs of those terrific convulsions upon them. 
Not a blade of grass, not a flower, not even the hardiest lichen, springs up 
to relieve the utter deathliness of the scene. The eye wanders from one i 
black, shapeless mass to another, and there is ever the same suggestion of | 
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hideous monster life—of goblin convulsions and strange fiend-like agonies 
in some age gone by. One’s very footsteps have an unnatural, metallic 
clink ; and one’s garments, brushing over the rough surface, are torn and 
fretted by its sharp, remorseless touch,—as if its very nature were so 
pitiless and acrid that the slightest contact revealed it. 

The sun was just setting over the beautiful Bay of Naples,—with its 
enchanted islands, its jewelled city, its flowery villages, all bedecked and 
bedropped with strange shiftings and flushes of prismatic light and shade, 
as if they belonged to some fairy-land of perpetual festivity and singing,— 
when Father Francesco stopped in his toilsome ascent up the mountain, 
and, seating himself on ropy ridges of black lava, looked down on the 
peaceful landscape. Above his head, behind him, rose the black cone of 
the mountain, over whose top the lazy clouds of thin white smoke were 
floating, tinged with the evening light; around him the desolate convulsed 
waste, so arid, so supernaturally dreary ; and below, like a soft enchanted 
dream, the beautiful bay, the gleaming white villas and towers, the pic- 
turesque islands, the gliding sails, flecked and streaked and dyed with the 
violet and pink and purple of the evening sky. The thin new moon and 
one glittering star trembled through the rosy air. 

The monk wiped from his brow the sweat that had been caused by the 
toil of his hurried journey, and listened to the bells of the Ave Maria 
pealing from the different churches of Naples, filling the atmosphere with 
a soft tremble of solemn dropping sound, as if spirits in the air took up 
and repeated over and over the angelic salutation which a thousand earthly 
lips were just then uttering. Mechanically he joined in the invocation 
which at that moment united the hearts of all Christians, and as the words 
passed his lips, he thought, with a sad, desolate longing, of the hour of 
death of which they spake. 

He rose and commenced the perpendicular ascent of the cone, stumbling 
and climbing over the huge sliding blocks of broken lava, which grated and 
crunched beneath his feet with a harsh metallic ring. Sometimes a broken 
fragment or two would go tinkling down the rough path behind him, and 
sometimes it seemed as if the whole loose black mass from above were about 
to slide, like an avalanche, down upon his head ;—he almost hoped it would. 
Sometimes he would stop, overcome by the toil of the ascent, and seat 
himself for a moment on a black fragment, and then his eye would 
wander cver the wide and peaceful panorama below. He seemed to him- 
self like a fly perched upon some little roughness of a perpendicular wall, 
and felt a strange airy sense of pleasure in being thus between earth and 
heaven. A sense of relief, of beauty, and peacefulness would steal over 
him, as if he were indeed something disfranchised and disembodied, a 
part of the harmonious and beautiful world that lay stretched out beneath 
him ; in a moment more he would waken himself with a start, and resume 
his toilsome journey with a sullen and dogged perseverance. At last he 
gained the top of the mountain,—that weird, strange region where the 
loose, hot soil, crumbling beneath his feet, was no honest foodful mother 
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earth, but an acrid mass of ashes and corrosive minerals. Arsenic, 
sulphur, and many a sharp and bitter salt, were in all he touched; every 
rift in the ground hissed with stifling steam, while rolling clouds of dun 
sullen smoke, and a deep hollow booming like the roar of an immense 
furnace, told his nearness to the great crater. He penetrated the sombre 
tabernacle, and stood on the very brink of a huge basin, formed by a wall 
of rocks around a sunken plain, in the midst of which rose the black cone 
of the subterraneous furnace, which crackled and roared, and from time to 
time spit up burning stones and cinders, or oozed out slow ropy streams of 
liquid fire. The sulphurous cliffs were dyed in many a brilliant shade of 
brown and orange by the admixture of various ores, but their brightness 
seemed strange and unnatural; and the dizzying whirls of vapour, now 
enveloping the whole scene in gloom, now lifting in this spot and now in 
that, seemed to magnify the dismal pit to an indefinite size. Now and 
then there would come up from the very entrails of the mountain a sort of 
convulsed sob of hollow sound, and the earth would quiver beneath his 
feet, while fragments from the surrounding rocks would scale off and fall 
with crashing reverberations into the depth beneath: at such moments it 
would seem as if the very mountain were about to crush in and bear him 
down in its ruins. 

Father Francesco, though blinded by the smoke and choked by the 
vapour, could not be content without descending into the abyss and 
exploring the very penetralia of its mysteries. Steadying his way by 
means of a cord which he fastened to a firm projecting rock, he began 
slowly and painfully clambering downward. The wind was sweeping 
across the chasm from behind, bearing the noxious vapours away from him, 
or he must inevitably have been stifled. It took him some little time, 
however, to effect his descent; but at length he found himself fairly landed 
on the dark floor of the gloomy inclosure. The ropy, pitch-black undu- 
lations of lava yawned here and there in red-hot cracks and seams, making 
it appear to be only a crust over some fathomless depth of molten fire, 
whose moanings and boilings could be heard below. These dark congealed 
billows creaked and bent as the monk stepped upon them, and burned his 
feet through his coarse sandals; yet he stumbled on. Now and then his 
foot would crush in, where the lava had hardened in a thinner crust, and 
he would draw it suddenly back from the lurid red-hot metal beneath. 
The staff on which he rested was constantly kindling into a light blaze as 
it slipped into some heated hollow, and he was fain to beat out the fire 
upon the cooler surface. Still he went on, hali-stifled by the hot and 
pungent vapour, but drawn by that painful, unnatural curiosity which 
possesses one in a nightmare dream. The great cone in the centre was the 
point to which he wished to attain,—the nearest point which man can gain 
to this eternal mystery of fire. It was trembling with a perpetual vibra- 
tion, a hollow, pulsating undertone of sound like the surging of the sea 
before a storm, and the lava that boiled over its sides rolled slowly with a 
strange creaking ; it seemed the condensed, intensified essence and expres- 
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sion of eternal fire, rising and still rising from some inexhaustible fountain 
of burning. 

The monk drew as near as he could for the stifling heat and vapour, 
and, resting on his staff, stood gazing intently. The lurid light of the fire 
fell with an unearthly glare on his pale, sunken features, his wild, haggard 
eyes, and his torn and disarranged garments. In the awful solitude and 
silence of the night he felt his heart stand still, as if indeed he had 
touched with his very hand the gates of eternal woe, and felt its fiery 
breath upon his cheek. He half-imagined that the seams and clefts 
which glowed in lurid lines between the dark billows, would gape yet 
wider and show the blasting secrets of some world of fiery despair below. 
He fancied that he heard behind and around the mocking laugh of fiends, 
and that confused clamour of mingled shrieks and lamentations which Dante 
describes as filling the dusky approaches to that forlorn realm where hope 
never enters. Falling on his knees, he breathed out piercing supplications. 
Every nerve and fibre within him seemed tense with his agony of prayer. 
It was not the outcry for purity and peace, not a tender longing for for- 
giveness, not a filial remorse for sin, but the nervous anguish of him who 
shrieks in the immediate apprehension of -an unendurable torture. It was 
the cry of a man upon the rack, the despairing scream of him who feels 
himself sinking in a burning dwelling. Such anguish has found an utter- 
ance in Stradella’s celebrated “ Pieta, Signore,” which still tells to our 
ears, in its wild moans and piteous shrieks, the religious conceptions of his 
day ; for there is no phase of the Italian mind that has not found expres- 
sion in its music. 

When the oppression of the heat and sulphurous vapour became too 
dreadful to be borne, the monk retraced his way and climbed with diffi- 
culty up the steep sides of the crater, till he gained the summit above, 
where a comparatively free air revived him. All night he wandered up 
and down in that dreary vicinity, now listening to the mournful roar and 
crackle of the fire, and now raising his voice in penitential psalms or the 
notes of that terrific “ Dies Ire” which sums up all the intense fear and 
horror with which the religion of the Middle Ages clothed the idea of the 
final catastrophe of humanity. Sometimes, prostrating himself with his 
face towards the stifling soil, he prayed with agonized intensity till Nature 
would sink in a temporary collapse, and sleep, in spite of himself, would 
steal over him. So waned the gloomy hours of the night away, till the 
morning broke in the east, turning all the blue wavering floor of the sea 
to crimson brightness, and bringing up, with the rising breeze, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the low of kine, the songs of labourers and boatmen, all 
fresh and breezy from the repose of the past night. 

Father Francesco heard the sound of approaching footsteps climbing 
the lava path, and started with a nervous trepidation. Soon he recog- 
nized a poor peasant of the vicinity, whose child he had tended during a 
dangerous illness. He bore with him a little beaks of eggs, with a melon 
and a fresh green salad, 
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“ Good morning, holy father,” he said, bowing humbly. “I saw you 
coming this way last night, and I could hardly sleep for thinking of you; 
and my good-woman, Teresina, would have it that I should come out to 
look after you. I have taken the liberty to bring a little offering ;—it was 
the best we had.” 

“Thank you, my son,” said the monk, looking wistfully at the fresh, 
honest face of the peasant. ‘“ You have taken too much trouble for such 
asinner. I must not allow myself such indulgences.” 

“ But your reverence must live. Look you,” said the peasant, “at 
least your reverence will take an egg. See here, how handily I can cook 
one,” he added, striking his stick into a little cavity of a rock, from 
which, as from an escape valve, hissed a jet of hot steam,—“ see here, 
I nestle the egg in this little cleft, and it will be done in a twinkling. 
Our good God gives us our fire for nothing here.” 

There was something wholesomely kindly and cheerful in the action 
and expression of the man, which broke upon the overstrained and dis- 
turbed musings of the monk like daylight on a ghastly dream. The 
honest, loving heart sees love in everything ; even the fire is its fatherly 
helper, and not its avenging enemy. Father Francesco took the egg, when 
it was done, with a silent gesture of thanks. 

“Tf I might make bold to say,” said the peasant, encouraged, “ your 


reverence should have some care for yourself. If a man will not feed 


himself, the good God will not feed him; and we poor people have too 
few friends already to let such as you die. Your hands are trembling, 
and you look worn out. Surely you should take something more, for the 
very love of the poor.” 

“ My son, I am bound to do a heavy penance, and to work out a great 
conflict. I thank you for your undeserved kindness. Leave me now to 
myself, and come no more to disturb my prayers. Go, and God bless you!” 

“Well,” said the peasant, putting down the basket and melon, ‘I shall 
leave these things here, any way, and I beg your reverence to have a care 
of yourself. Teresina fretted herself all night for fear something might 
come to you. The bambino that you cured is grown a stout little fellow, 
and eats enough for two,—and it is all through you; so she cannot forget 
it. She is a busy little woman, is Teresina; and when she gets a thought 
in her head, it buzzes, buzzes, like a fly in a bottle: she will have it your 
reverence is killing yourself by inches; and, says she, ‘ What will all the 
poor do when he is gone?’ So your reverence must pardon us. We 
mean it all for the best.” 

So saying, the man turned and began sliding and slipping down the 
steep ashy sides of the mountain cone with a dexterity which carried him 
to the bottom of a perpendicular descent in a few moments; and on he 
went, sending back after him a cheerful little air, the refrain of which is 
still to be heard in our days in that neighbourhood. A word or two of 
the gay song fluttered back on the ear of the monk,— 

“Tutta gioja, tutta festa.” 
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So gay and airy it was in its ringing cadence that it seemed a musical 
laugh springing from sunny skies, and came fluttering into the dismal 
smoke and gloom of the mountain-top like a very butterfly of sound. It 
struck on the sad leaden ear of the monk, much as we might fancy the 
carol of a robin over a grave might seem, could the cold sleeper below 
wake one moment to its perception. If it woke one regretful sigh and 
drew one wandering look downward to the elysian paradise that lay 
smiling at the foot of the mountain, he instantly suppressed the feeling, 
and set his face in its old deathly stillness, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLouDS DEEPENING. 


Arter the departure of her uncle to Florence, the life of Agnes was 
troubled and harassed from a variety of causes. First, her grandmother 
was sulky and moody, and though saying nothing directly on the topic 
nearest her heart, yet intimating by every look and action that she con- 
sidered Agnes as a most ungrateful and contumacious child. Then there 
was a constant internal perplexity ; a constant wearying course of self- 
interrogation and self-distrust, the pain of a sensitive spirit which doubts 
at every moment whether it may not be falling into sin. The absence of 
her kind uncle at this time took from her the strongest support on which 
she had leaned in her perplexities. Cheerful, airy, and elastic in his 
temperament, always full of fresh-springing and beautiful thoughts, as an 
Italian dell is of flowers, the charming old man seemed, while he stayed 
with Agnes, to be the door of a new and fairer world, where she could 
walk in air and sunshine, and find utterance for a thousand thoughts and 
feelings which, at all other times, lay in cold repression in her heart. His 
counsels were always so wholesome, his sympathies so quick, his devotion 
so fervent and cheerful, that while with him Agnes felt the burden of her 
life insensibly lifted and carried for her as by some angel guide. Now 
they had all come back upon her, heavier a’ thousand-fold than ever they 
had been before. Never did she so much need counsel and guidance,— 
never had she so much within herself to be solved and made plain to her 
own comprehension; yet she thought with a strange shiver of her next 
visit to her confessor. That austere man, so chilling, so awful, so far 
above all conception of human weaknesses, how should she dare to lay 
before him all the secrets of her breast, especially when she must confess 
to having disobeyed his most stringent commands? She had had another 
interview with this forbidden son of perdition; but how it was she knew 
not. How could such things have happened? Instead of shutting her 
eyes and turning her head and saying prayers, she had listened to a 
passionate declaration of love, and his last word had called her his wife. 
Her heart thrilled every time she thought of it; and somehow she could 
not feel sure that it was exactly a thrill of penitence. It was all like a 
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strange dream to her; and sometimes she looked at her little brown hands 
and wondered if he really had kissed them,—he, the splendid strange 
vision of a man, the prince from fairy-land! Agnes had never read 
romances, it is true, but she had been brought up on the legends of the 
saints, and there never was a marvel possible to human conception that 
had not been told there. Princes had come from China, and Barbary, 
and Abyssinia, and every other strange out-of-the-way place, to kneel at 
the feet of fair obdurate saints, who would not even turn the head to look 
at them; but she had acted, she was conscious, after a much more mortal 
fashion, and so made herself work for confession and penance. Yet 
certainly she had not meant to do so: the interview came on her so 
suddenly, so unexpectedly ; and somehow he would speak, and he would 
not go when she asked him to: she remembered how he looked when he 
stood right before her in the doorway and told her she should hear him,— 
how the colour flushed up in his cheeks, what a fire there was in his great 
dark eyes; he looked as if he were going to do something desperate then; 
it made her hold her breath even now to think of it. 

Such were the thoughts of Agnes on the day when she was preparing 
for her confession; and all the way to church she found them floating, and 
dissolving, and re-appearing in new forms in her mind, like the silvery 
smoke-clouds which were constantly veering and sailing over Vesuvius. 
Only one thing was firm and never changing, and that was the purpose to 
reveal everything to her spiritual director. When she knecled at the 
confessional with closed eyes, and began her whispered acknowledgments, 
she tried to feel as if she were speaking in the ear of God alone,—that God 
whose Spirit she was taught to believe, for the time being, was present in 
His minister before whom her inmost heart was to be unveiled. 

He who sat within had just returned from his lonely retreat, with his 
mind and nerves in a state of unnatural tension,—a sort of ecstatic clear- 
ness and calmness, which he mistook for victory and peace. During those 
lonely days when he had wandered afar irom human converse, and was 
surrounded only by objects of desolation and gloom, he had passed through 
as many phases of strange, unnatural experience as there were flitting 
smoke-wreaths eddying about him. There are depths in man’s nature 
which no plummet has ever sounded,—the wild, lonely joys of fanatical 
excitement, the perfectly ravenous appetite for self-torture, which seems 
able, in time, to reverse the whole human system, and make a heaven of 
hell. How else can we understand the facts related both in Hindoo and 
in Christian story, of those men and women who have found such strange 
raptures in slow tortures, prolonged from year to year, till pain became a 
habit of body and mind? It is said that, after the tortures of the rack, 
the reaction of the overstrained nerves produces a sense of the most ex- 
quisite relief and repose; and so, when mind and body are harrowed, 
harassed to the very outer verge of endurance, come wild throbbings and 
transport, and strange celestial visions, which the mystic hails as the 
descent of the New Jerusalem into his soul. 
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When Agnes began her confession, her voice seemed to him to pass 
through every nerve; it seemed as if he could feel her presence thrilling 
through the very wood of the confessional. He was astonished and 
dismayed at his own emotion. But when she began to speak of the 
interview with the cavalier, he trembled from head to foot with uncon- 
trollable passion. Nature, long repressed, came back in a tempestuous 
reaction. He crossed himself again and again; he tried to pray, and 
blessed those protecting shadows which concealed his emotion from 
the unconscious one by his side. But he set his teeth in deadly resolve, 
and his voice, as he questioned her, came forth cutting and cold as ice 
crystals. 

“ Why did you listen to a word?” 

“My father, it was so sudden. He wakened me from sleep. I 
answered him before I thought.” 

** You should not have been sleeping. It was a sinful indolence.” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

“See now to what it led. The enemy of your soul, ever watching, 
seized this moment to tempt you.” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

‘¢ Examine your soul well,” said Father Francesco, in a tone of austere 
severity that made Agnes tremble. ‘Did you not find a secret pleasure 
in his words?” 

“‘ My father, I fear I did,” said she, with a trembling voice. 

“T knew it! I knew it!” the priest muttered to himself, while the 
great drops started on his forehead, with the intensity of the conflict he 
repressed. Agnes thought the solemn pause that followed was caused by 
the horror that had been inspired by her own sinfulness. 

“You did not, then, heartily and truly wish him to go from you?” 
pursued the cold, severe voice. 

“ Yes, my father, I did. I wished him to go with all my soul.” 

“ Yet you say you found pleasure in his being near you,” said Father 
Francesco, conscious how every string of his own being, even in this 


-awful hour, was vibrating with a sort of desperate, miserable joy in being 


once more near to her. 

“ Ah,” sighed Agnes, “ that is true, my father,—woe is me! Please 
tell me how I could have helped it. I was pleased before I knew it.” 

“‘ And you have been thinking of what he said to you with pleasure 
since?” pursued the confessor, with an intense severity of manner, 
deepening as she spoke. 

“T have thought of it,” faltered Agnes. 

“ Beware how you trifle with the holy sacrament! Answer frankly. 
You have thought of it with pleasure. Confess it.” 

“T do not understand myself exactly,” said Agnes. “I have thought 
of it partly with pleasure and partly with pain.” 

“ Would you like to go with him and be his wife, as he said ?” 

“Tf it were right, father,—not otherwise.” 
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“ Oh, foolish child! oh, blinded soul! to think of right in connection { 
with an infidel and heretic! Do you not see that all this is an artifice 
of Satan? He can transform himself into an angel of light. Do you 
suppose this heretic would be brought back to the Church by a foolish 
girl? Do you suppose it is your prayers he wants? Why does he not 
seek the prayers of the Church,—of holy men who have power with God ? 
He would bait his hook with this pretence that he may catch your soul. 
Do you believe me?” 

“‘T am bound to believe you, my father.” 

“ But you do not. Your heart is going after this wicked man.” 

“Oh, my father, I do not wish it should. I never wish or expect to 
him more. I only pray for him that his soul may not be lost.” 

“ He has gone, then?” 

“Yes, my father. And he went with my uncle, a most holy monk, 
who has undertaken the work of his salvation. Ie listens to my uncle, 
who has hopes of restoring him to the Church.” 

“That is well. And now, my daughter, listen to me. You must 
root out of your thought every trace and remembrance of these words 
of sinful earthly love which he hath spoken. Such love would burn your 
soul to all eternity with fire that never could be quenched. If you can 
tear away all roots and traces of this from your heart; if, by fasting and 
prayer and penance, you can become worthy to be a bride of your divine 
Lord, then your prayers will gain power, and you may prevail to secure 
his eternal salvation. But listen to me, daughter,—listen and tremble! | 
If ever you should yield to his love and turn back from this heavenly 
marriage to follow him, you will accomplish his damnation and your own; 
to all eternity he will curse you, while the fire rages and consumes him!— 
he will curse the hour that he first saw you.” 

These words were spoken with an intense vehemence which seemed 
almost supernatural. Agnes shivered and trembled; a vague feeling of 
guilt overwhelmed and disheartened her; she seemed to herself the most 
lost and abandoned of human beings. 

“My father, I shall think no penance too severe that may restore my 
soul from this sin. I have already made a vow to the Blessed Mother 
that I will walk on foot to the Holy City, praying in every shrine and 
holy place; and I humbly ask your approval.” 

This announcement brought to the mind of the monk a sense of i 
relief and deliverance. He felt already, in the terrible storm of agitation 7 
which this confession had aroused within him, that nature was not dead, 
and that he was infinitely farther from the victory of passionless calm 
than he had supposed. He was still a man, torn with human passions ; 
with a love which he must never express, and a jealousy which burned 
and writhed at every word which he had wrung from its unconscious 
object. Conscience had begun to whisper in his ear that there would be 
no safety to him in continuing this spiritual dictatorship to one whose ; 
every word unmanned him; that it was laying himself open to a ceaseless i. 
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temptation which, in some blinded, dreary hour of evil, might hurry him 
into acts of horrible sacrilege; and he was once more fecling that wild, 
stormy revolt of his inner nature that so distressed him before he left the 
convent. This proposition of Agnes struck him as a compromise. It 
would take her from him only for a season; she would go under his 
care and direction, and he would gradually recover his calmness and 
self-possession in her absence. Her pilgrimage to the holy places would 
be a most proper and fit preparation for the solemn marriage-rite which 
should for ever sunder her from all human ties, and make her inaccessible 
to all solicitations of human love. Therefore, after an interval of silence, 
he answered— 

“Daughter, your plan is approved. Such pilgrimages have ever becn 
held meritorious works in the Church, and there is a special blessing 
upon them.” 

“‘ My father,” said Agnes, “it has always been in my heart, from my 
childhood to be the bride of the Lord; but my grandmother, who brought 
me up, and to whom I owe the obedience of a daughter, utterly forbids 
me: she will not hear a word of it. No longer ago than last Monday, she 
told me I might as well put a knife in her heart as speak of this.” 

“And you, daughter, do you put the feelings of any earthly friend 
before the love of your Lord and Creator, who laid down His life for 
you?” 

“Yes,” replied Agnes, with a sort of hardy sweetness; “but my 
Lord does not need me, as grandmother does: when she is gone, or if the 
saints move her to consent, I shall then belong to God alone.” 

“Daughter, there is some truth in your words; and if your Lord 
accepts you, He will dispose her heart. I shall enjoin this pilgrimage on 
her as a penance.” 

“T have grievously offended her lately,” said Agnes, “in rejecting an 
offer of marriage with a man on whom she had set her heart, and, there- 
fore, she does not listen to me as she is wont to do.” 

“ You have done right in refusing, my daughter. I will speak to her 
of this, and show her how great is the sin of opposing a holy vocation ina 
soul whom the Lord calls to Himself; and enjoin her to make reparation 
by uniting with you in this holy work.” 

Agnes departed from the confessional without even looking upon the 
face of her director, who sat within listening to the rustle of her dress as 
she rose,—listening to the soft fall of her departing footsteps, and praying 
that grace might be given him not to look after her : and he did not, 
though he felt as if his life were going with her. Agnes tripped round 
the aisle to a little side-chapel, where a light was always kept burning by 
her before a picture of Saint Agnes, and, kneeling there, waited till her 
grandmother should be through with her confession. 

Agnes rose from her devotions, and went, with downcast eyes, her 
lips still repeating prayers, to the font of holy water, which was in a dim * 
shadowy corner, where a painted window cast a gold and violet twilight. 
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Suddenly there was a rustle of garments in the dimness, and a jewelled 
hand essayed to pass holy water to her on the tip of the finger. This 
mark of Christian fraternity, common in those times, Agnes almost 
mechanically accepted, touching her slender finger to the one extended, 
and making the sign of the cross, while she raised her eyes to see who 
stood there. Gradually the haze cleared from her mind, and she awoke 
to the consciousness that the cavalier was there! He moved to come 
towards her, with a bright smile on his face; but suddenly she became 
pale as one who has seen a spectre, and, pushing from her with both 
hands, she said faintly, “Go, go!” and turned, and sped up the aisle 
silently as a sunbeam, joining her grandmother, who was coming from the 
confessional with a gloomy and sullen brow. Old Elsie had been enjoined 
to unite with her grandchild in this scheme of a pilgrimage, and received 
the direction with much internal contumacy. Not but that pilgrimages 
were holy and gracious works,—ske was too good a Christian not to 
admit that,—but why must holy and gracious works be thrust on her, in 
particular? There were saints enough who liked such things; and 
people could get to heaven without,—if not with a very abundant 
entrance, still in a modest way,—and Elsie’s ambition for position and 
treasure in the spiritual world was of a very moderate cast. 

“Well, now, I hope you are satisfied,” she said to Agnes, as she 
pulled her along with no very gentle hand; “you ’ve got me sent off on a 
pilgrimage,—and my old bones must be rattling up and down all tke hills 
between here and Rome,—and who’s to see to the oranges ?—they ’Il all 
be stolen, every one!” 

‘‘ Grandmother,” began Agnes, in a pleading voice 

“Oh, I know what you’re going to say: ‘The good Lord will take 
care of them.’ I wish He may! He has His hands full, with all the 
people that leave their affairs to Him!” 

Agnes walked along disconsolate, with her eyes full of tears, which 
coursed one another down her pale cheeks. 

“Now there’s Antonio,” pursued Elsie, “would perhaps look after 
things a little. He is a good fellow, and only yesterday was asking if he 
couldn’t do something for us. It’s you he does it for; but little you care 
who loves you, or what they do for you!” 

At this moment they met old Jocunda, whom we have before intro- 
duced to the reader as portress of the convent. She he. on her arm a 
large square basket, which she was storing for its practical uses. 

“Well, well, Saint Agnes be praised ! I have found you at last,” she 
said. ‘I was wanting to speak about some of your blood-oranges for 
conserving. An order has come down from our dear gracious lady, the 
Queen, to prepare a lot for her own blessed eating, and you may be sure 
I would get none of anybody but you. But what’s this, my little heart, 
my little lamb ?—crying ?—tears in those sweet eyes? What’s the 
matter now?” 

“ Matter enough for me!” said Elsie. “It’s a weary world we live 
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in. A body can’t turn any way and not mect with trouble. If a body 
brings up a girl one way, why, every fellow is after her and one has no 
peace; and if a body brings her up another way, she gets her head in the 
clouds and there ’s no good of her in this world. Now look at that girl,— 

~doesn’t everybody say it’s time she were married ?—but no marrying for 
her! Nothing will do but we must off to Rome on a pilgrimage,—and 
what’s the good of that, I want to know? If it’s praying that’s to be 
done, the dear saints know she’s at it from morning till night,—and lately 
she’s up and down three or four times a night with some prayer or 
other.” 

“ Well, well,” said Jocunda, “ who started this idea ?” 

“Oh, Father Francesco and she got it up between them, and nothing 
will do but I must go, too.” 

“Well, now, after all, my dear,” said Jocunda, “do you know, I made 
a pilgrimage once, and it isn’t so bad. One gets a good deal by it, first 
and last. Everybody drops something into your hand as you go, and one 
gets treated as if one were somebody a little above the common; and then 
in Rome one has a princess or a duchess or some noble lady who washes 
one’s feet, and gives one a good supper, and perhaps a new suit of clothes, 
and all that,—and ten to one there comes a pretty little sum of money to 
boot, if one plays one’s cards well. A pilgrimage isn’t bad, after all;— 
one sees a world of fine things, and something new every day.” 

“ But who is to look after our garden and dress our trees ?” 

“ Ah, now, there’s Antonio, and old Meta his mother,” said Jocunda, 
with a knowing wink at Agnes. “I fancy there are friends there that 
would lend a hand to keep things together against the little one comes 
home. If one is going to be married, a pilgrimage brings good luck in 
the family. All the saints take it kindly that one comes so far to see 
them, and are more ready to do a good turn for one when one needs it. 
The blessed saints are like other folks,—they like to be treated with 
proper attention.” 

This view of pilgrimages, from the material stand-point, had more 
effect on the mind of Elsie than the most elaborate appeals of Father 
Francesco. She began to acquiesce, though witha reluctant air. Jocunda, 
seeing her words had made some impression, pursued her advantage on the 
spiritual ground. 

“To be sure,” she added, “TI don’t know how it is with you; but I 
know that J have, one way and another, rolled up quite an account of sins 
in my life. When I was tramping up and down with my old man through 
the country,—now in this castle and then in that camp, and now and then 
in at sacking a city or village, or something of the sort,—the saints for- 
give us !—it does seem as if one got into things that were not of the best 
sort in such times. It’s true, it’s been wiped out over and over by the 
priest; but then a pilgrimage is a good thing to make all sure, in case 
one’s good works should fall short of one’s sins at last. I can tell you, a 
pilgrimage is a good round weight to throw into the scale; and when it 
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comes to heaven and hell, you know, my dear, why, one cannot be too 
careful.” ; 

“Well, that may be true enough,” said Elsie,—“ though, as to my 
sins, I have tried to keep them regularly squared up and balanced as I 
went along. I have always been regular at confession, and never failed a 
jot or tittle in what the holy father told me. But there may be something 
in what you say; one can’t be too sure; and so I'll e’en school my old 
bones into taking this tramp.” 

That evening, as Agnes was sitting in the garden at sunset, her grand- 
mother bustling in and out, talking, groaning, and hurrying in her prepa- 
rations for the anticipated undertaking, when suddenly there was a 
rustling in the branches overhead, and a bouquet of rose-buds fell at her 
fect. Agnes picked it up, and saw a scrap of paper coiled among the 
flowers. In a moment remembering the apparition of the cavalier in the 
church in the morning, she doubted not from whom it came. So dread- 
ful had been the effect of the scene at the confessional, that the thought of 
the near presence of her lover brought only terror: she turned pale; her 
hands shook. She shut her eyes, and prayed that she might not be left to 
read the paper; and then, summoning all her resolution, she threw the 
bouquet with force over the wall. It dropped down, down, down the 
gloomy, shadowy abyss, and was lost in the damp caverns below. 

The cavalier stood without the wall, waiting for some responsive signal 
in reply to his missive. It had never occurred to him that Agnes would 
not even read it, and he stood confounded when he saw it thrown back 
with such apparent rudeness. He remembered her pale, terrified look on 
seeing him in the morning : it was not indifference or dislike, but mortal 
fear, that had been shown in that pale face. 

“ These wretches are practising on her,” he said, in wrath,—“ filling 
her head with frightful images, and torturing her sensitive conscience till 
ehe sees sin in the most natural and innocent feelings.” 

He had learned from Father Antonio the intention of Agnes to go on 
a pilgrimage, and he longed to see and talk with her, that he might offer 
her his protection against dangers which he understood far better than she. 
It had never even occurred to him, that the door for all possible communi- 
cation would be thus suddenly barred in his face. 

“ Very well!” he said to himself, with a darkening brow,—“ let them 
have it their own way here. She must pass through my dominions before 
she can reach Rome, and I will find a place where I can be heard, without 
priest or grandmother to let or hinder. She is mine, and I will care for 
her.” 

But Agnes had the woman’s share of the misery to bear, in the fear, 
and self-reproach and distress, which every movement of this kind cost her. 
The involuntary thrill at seeing her lover, at hearing from him, the con- 
scious struggle which it cost her to throw back his gift, were all noted by 
her accusing conscience as so many sins. The next day, she sought again 
her confessor, and began an entrance on those darker and more chilly 
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paths of penance, by which, according to the opinion of her times, the 
peculiarly elect of the Lord were supposed to be best trained. Hitherto, 
her religion had been the cheerful and natural expression of her tender 
and devout nature, according to the more beautiful and engaging devotional 
forms of her Church. During the year when her confessor had been, 
unconsciously to himself, led by her instead of leading, her spiritual food 
had been its beautiful old hymns and prayers, which she found no weariness 
in often repeating. But now an unnatural conflict was begun in her own 
mind, directed by a spiritual guide in whom every natural and normal 
movement of the soul had given way before a succession of morbid and 
unhealthful experiences. From that day, Agnes wore upon her heart one 
of those sharp instruments of torture which in those times were supposed 
to be a means of inward grace,—a cross with seven steel points for the 
seven sorrows of Mary. She fasted with a severity which alarmed her 
grandmother, who in her‘inmost heart cursed the day that ever she had 
placed her in the way of saintship. 

“ All this will just end in spoiling her beauty,—making her thin as a 
shadow,”—said Elsie; “and she was good enough before.” 

But it did not spoil her beauty,—it only changed its character: the 
roundness and bloom melted away; but there came in their stead that 
solemn, transparent clearness of countenance, that spiritual light and 
radiance, which the old Florentine religious painters gave to their 
Madonnas. 

It is singular how all religious exercises and appliances take the 
character of the nature that uses them. The pain and penance, which so 
many in her day bore as a cowardly expedient for averting Divine wrath 
seemed, as she viewed them, a humble way of becoming associated in the 
sufferings of her Redeemer. “Jesu dulcis memoria,” was the thought 
that carried a redeeming sweetness with every pain. Could she thus, by 
suffering with her Lord, gain power like Him to save,—a power which 
should save that soul so dear and so endangered :—* Ah,” she thought, “I 
would give my life-blood, drop by drop, if only it might avail ior his 


salvation !” 
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ON LETTS’S DIARY. 


INE is one of your No. 12 diaries, 
three shillings cloth boards; silk 
limp, gilt edges, three-and-six ; 
French morocco, tuck ditto, four- 
and-six. It has two pages, ruled 
with faint lines for memoranda, for 
every week, and a ruled account at 
the end, for the twelve months from 
January to December, where you 
may set down your incomings and 
your expenses. I hope yours, my re- 
spected reader, are large; that there 
are many fine round sums of figures 

on each side of the page: liberal on the expenditure side, greater still on 
the receipt. I hope, sir, you will be ‘a better man,” as they say, in ’62 
than in this moribund ’61, whose career of life is just coming to its 
terminus. A better man in purse? in body? in soul’s health? Amen, 
good sir, in all. Who is there so good in mind, body, or estate, but 
bettering won’t still be good for him? O unknown Fate, presiding over 
next year, if you will give me better health, a better appetite, a better 
digestion, a better income, a better temper in ’62 than you have bestowed 
in’61, I think your servant will be the better for the changes. For instance, 
I should be the better for a new coat. This one, I acknowledge, is very 
old. The family says so. My good friend, who amongst us would not 
be the better if he would give up some old habits! Yes, yes. You 
agree with me. You take the allegory? Alas! at our time of life we 
don’t like to give up those old habits, do we? It is ill to change. There 
is the good old loose, easy, slovenly bedgown, laziness, for example. 
What man of sense likes to fling it off and put on a tight guindé prim 
dress coat that pinches him? There is the cozy wrap-rascal self-indul- 
gence—how easy it is! How warm! How it always seems to fit! 
You can walk out in it ; you can go down to dinner in it. You can say 
of such what Tully says of his books: Pernoctat nobiscum, peregrinatur, 
rusticatur. It is a little slatternly—it is a good deal stained—it isn’t 
becoming—it smells of cigar smoke; but, allons donc! let the world 
call me idle and sloven. I love my ease better than my neighbour’s 
opinion. I live to please myself; not you, Mr. Dandy, with your super- 
cilious airs. I am a philosopher. Perhaps I live in my tub, and don’t 
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make any other use of it-—- We won’t pursue further this unsavoury 
metaphor; but, with regard to some of your old habits, let us say— 

1. The habit of being censorious, and speaking ill of your neighbours. 

2. The habit of getting into a passion with your man-servant, your 
maid-servant, your daughter, wife, &c. 

8. The habit of indulging too much at table. 

4, The habit of smoking in the dining-room after dinner. 

5. The habit of spending insane sums of money in bric @ brace, tall 
copies, binding, Elzevirs, &c.; ’20 Port, outrageously fine horses, osten- 
tatious entertainments, and what not; or 

6. The habit of serewing meanly, when rich, and chuckling over the 
saving of half-a-crown, whilst you are poisoning your friends and family 
with bad wine. 

7. The habit of going to sleep immediately after dinner, instead of 
cheerfully entertaining Mrs. Jones and the family; or, 

8. Lapis! The habit of running up bills with the milliners, and 
swindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 

9. The habit of keeping him waiting for breakfast. 

10. The habit of sneering at Mrs. Brown and the Miss Browns, because 
they are not quite du monde, or quite so genteel as Lady Smith. 

11. The habit of keeping your wretched father up at balls till five 
o'clock in the morning, when he has to be at his office at eleven. 

12. The habit of fighting with each other, dear Louisa, Jane, Arabella, 
Amelia. 

13. The habit of always ordering John Coachman three-quarters of an 
hour before you want him. 

Such habits, I say, sir or madam, if you have had to note in your 
diary of 61, I have not the slightest doubt you will enter in your pocket- 
book of 62. There are habits, Nos. 4 and 7, for example. I am morally 
sure that some of us will not give up those bad customs, though the 
women cry out and grumble, and scold ever so justly. There are habits, 
Nos. 9 and 13. I feel perfectly certain, my dear young ladies, that you 
will continue to keep John Coachman waiting; that you will continue to 
give the most satisfactory reasons for keeping him waiting : and as for 
(9), you will show that you once (on the Ist of April last, let us say) 
came to breakfast first, and that you are always first in consequence ! 

Yes; in our ’62 diaries, I fear we may all of us make some of the ’61 
entries. There is my friend Freehand, for instance. (Aha! Master 
Freehand, how you will laugh to find yourself here !) F. is in the habit of 
spending a little, ever so little, more than his income. He shows you how 
Mrs. Freehand works, and works (and indeed, Jack Freehand, if you say 
she is an angel, you don’t say too much of her); how they toil, and how 
they mend, and patch, and pinch ; and how they can’t live on their means. 
And I very much fear, nay, I will bet him half a bottle of Gladstone 14s. 
per dozen claret, that the account which is a little on the wrong side this 
year, will be a little on the wrong side in the next ensuing year of grace. 
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Adiary. Dies To die. How queer to read are some of the entries in 
the journal! Here are the records of dinners eaten, and gone the way of 
flesh. The lights burn blue somehow, and we sit before the ghosts of 
victuals. Hark at the dead jokes resurging! Memory greets them with a 
ghost of a smile. Here are the lists of the individuals who have dined at 
your own humble table. The agonies endured before and during those 
entertainments are renewed and smart again. What a failure that special 
grand dinner was! How those dreadful occasional waiters did break the 
old china! What a dismal hash poor Mary, the cook, made of the French 
dish which she would try out of Francatelli? How angry Mrs. Pope was 
at not going down to dinner before Mrs. Bishop! How Trimalchio 
sneered at your absurd attempt to give a feast; and Harpagon cried out at 
your extravagance and ostentation! How Lady Almack bullied the other 
ladies in the drawing-room (when no gentlemen were present): never 
asked you back to dinner again: left her card by her footman: and 
took not the slightest notice of your wife and daughters at Lady 
Hustleby’s assembly !_ On the other hand, how easy, cozy, merry, com- 
fortable, those little dinners were ;—got up at one or two days’ notice; 
when everybody was contented; the soup as clear as amber; the wine as 
good as Trimalchio’s own; and the people kept their carriages waiting, and 
would not go away till midnight ! 

Along with the catalogue of bygone pleasures, balls, banquets, and 
the like which the pages record, comes a list of much more important 
occurrences and remembrances of graver import. On two days of Dives’ 
diary are printed notices that ‘“ Dividends are due at the Bank.” Let us 
hope, dear sir, that this announcement considerably interests you; in 
which case, probably, you have no need of the almanac-maker's printed 
reminder. If you look over poor Jack Reckless’s note-book, amongst his 
memoranda of racing odds given and taken, perhaps you may read :— 
“Nabham’s bill, due 29th September, 142/. 15s. 6d.” Let us trust, as 
the day has passed, that the little transaction here noted has been satis- 
factorily terminated. If you are paterfamilias, and a worthy kind gentle- 
man, no doubt you have marked down on your register, 17th December 
(say), “ Boys come home.” Ah, how carefully that blessed day is marked 
in their little calendars! In my time it used to be,—Wednesday, 13th 
November, “5 weeks from the holidays ;” Wednesday, 20th November, 
“4 weeks from the holidays ;” until sluggish time sped on, and we came to 
Wepnespay, 181TH December. O rapture! Do you remember pea- 
shooters? I think we only had them on going home for holidays from 
private schools—at public schools, men were too dignified. And then 
came that glorious announcement, Wednesday, 27th, “ Papa took us to the 
Pantomime ;” or if not papa, perhaps you condescended to go to the pit, 
under charge of the footman. 

That was near the end of the year—and mamma gave you a new pocket- 
book, perhaps, with a little coin, God blessher! in the pocket. And that 
pocket-book was for next year, you know; and, in that pocket-book, you 
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had to write down that sad day, Wednesday, January 24th, eighteen 
hundred and never mind what—when Dr. Birch’s young friends were 
expected to re-assemble. 

Ah me! Every person who turns this page over has his own little 
diary in paper or ruled in his memory tablets, and in which are set down 
the transactions of the now dying year. Boys and men, we have our 
calendar, mothers and maidens. For example, in your calendar pocket- 
book, my good Eliza, what a sad, sad day that is; how fondly and bitterly 
remembered; when your boy went off to his regiment, to India, to danger, 
to battle, perhaps. Whata day was that last day at home, when the tall 
brother sat yet amongst the family, the little ones round about him 
wondering at saddle-boxes, uniforms, sword-cases, gun-cases, and other 
wondrous apparatus of war and travel which poured in and filled the 
hall; the new dressing-case, for the beard not yet grown; the great 
sword-case at which little brother Tom looks so admiringly! What a 
dinner that was, that Jast dinner, when little and grown children assembled 
together, and all tried to be cheerful! What a night was that last night, 
when the young ones were at roost for the last time together under the 
same roof, and the mother lay alone in her chamber counting the fatal 
hours as they tolled one after another, amidst her tears, her watching, her 
fond prayers. What a night that was, and yet how quickly the melan- 
choly dawn came ! Only too soon the sun rose over the houses. And now 
in a moment more the city seemed to wake. The house began to stir. 
The family gathers together for the last meal. For the last time in the 
midst of them the widow kneels amongst her kneeling children, and falters 
a prayer in which she commits her dearest, her eldest born to the care of 
the Father of all. O night, what tears you hide—what prayers you 
hear! And so the nights pass and the days succeed, until that one comes 
when tears and parting shall be no more. 

In your diary, as in mine, there are days marked with sadness, not for 
this year only, but for all. Ona certain day, and the sun, perhaps, 
shining ever so brightly, the house-mother comes down to her family with 
a sad face, which scares the children round about in the midst of their 
laughter and prattle. They may have forgotten—but she has not—a day 
which came, twenty years ago it may be, and which she remembers only 
too well: the long night watch; the dreadful dawning and the rain beating 
at the pane; the infant speechless, but moaning in its little crib; and 
then the awful calm, the awful smile on the sweet cherub face, when the 
cries have ceased, and the little suffering breast heaves no more. Then 
the children, as they see their mother's face, remember this was the day 
on which their little brother died. It was before they were born; but she 
remembers it. And as they pray together, it seems almost as if the spirit 
of the little lost one was hovering round the group. So they pass away: 
friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, grown people, aged, infants. As we 
go on the down-hill journey, the mile-stones are grave-stones, and on 
each more and more names are written; unless haply you live beyond 
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man’s common age, when friends have dropped off, and, tottering, and 
feeble, and unpitied, you reach the terminus alone. 

In this past year’s diary is there any precious day noted on which 
you have made a new friend? This is a piece of good fortune bestowed 
but grudgingly on the old. After a certain age a new friend is a wonder, 
like Sarah’s child. Aged persons are seldom capable of bearing friend- 
ships. Do you remember how warmly you loved Jack and Tom when 
you were at school? What a passionate regard you had for Ned when 
you were at college, and the immense letters you wrote to each other? 
How often do you write, now that postage costs nothing? There is the 
age of blossoms and sweet budding green; the age of generous summer ; 
the autumn when the leaves drop; and then winter, shivering and bare. 
Quick, children, and sit at my feet: for they are cold, very cold: and it 
seems as if neither wine nor worsted will warm ’em. 

In this past year’s diary is there any dismal day noted in which you 
have lost a friend? In mine there is. I do not mean by death. Those 
who are gone, you have. Those who departed loving you, love you still; 
and you love them always. They are not really gone, those dear hearts 
and true; they are only gone into the next room: and you will presently 
get up and follow them, and yonder door will close upon you, and you 
will be no more seen. As I am in this cheerful mood, I will tell you a 
fine and touching story of a doctor which I heard lately. About two 
years since there was, in our or some other city, a famous doctor, into 
whose consulting room crowds came daily, so that they might be healed. 
Now this doctor had a suspicion that there was something vitally wrong 
with himself, and he went to consult another famous physician at Dublin, 
or it may be at Edinburgh. And he of Edinburgh punched his comrade’s 
sides ; and listened at his heart and lungs; and felt his pulse, I suppose; 
and looked at his tongue; and when he had done, Doctor London said to 
Doctor Edinburgh, “Doctor, how long have I to live?” And Doctor 
Edinburgh said to Doctor London, “ Doctor, you may last a year.” 

Then Doctor London came home, knowing that what Doctor Edinburgh 
said was true. And he made up his accounts, with man and heaven, I 
trust. And he visited his patients as usual. And he went about healing, 
and cheering, and soothing, and doctoring; and thousands of sick people 
were benefited by him. And he said not a word to his family at home ; 
but lived amongst them cheerful and tender, and calm, and loving; though 
he knew the night was at hand when he should see them and work 
no more. 

And it was winter time, and they came and told him that some man 
at a distance—very sick, but very rich—wanted him ; and, though Doctor 
London knew that he was himself at death’s door, he went to the sick 
man ; for he knew the large fee would be good for his children after him. 
And he died; and his family never knew until he was gone, that he had 
been long aware of the inevitable doom. 

This is a cheerful carol for Christmas, is it not? ‘You see, in regard 
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to these Roundabout discourses, I never know whether they are to be 
merry or dismal. My hobby has the bit in his mouth; goes his own 
way; and sometimes trots through a park, and sometimes paces by 
a cemetery. Two days since came the printer's little emissary, with a 
note saying, “We are waiting for the Roundabout Paper!” A Round- 
about Paper about what or whom? How stale it has become, that printed 
jollity about Christmas! Carols, and wassail bowls, and holly, and 
mistletoe, and yule logs de commande—what heaps of these have we not 
had for years past! Well, year after year the season comes. Come frost, 
come thaw, come snow, come rain, year after year my neighbour the 
parson has to make his sermon. They are getting together the bonbons, 
iced cakes, Christmas trees, at Fortnum’s and Mason’s now. The genii of 
the theatres are composing the Christmas pantomime, which our young 
folks will see and note anon in their little diaries. 

And now, brethren, may I conclude this discourse with an extract out 
of that great diary, the newspaper? I read it but yesterday, and it has 
mingled with all my thoughts since then. Here are the two paragraphs, 
which appeared following each other :— 

“Mr. R., the Advocate-general of Calcutta, has been appointed to the 
post of Legislative Member of the Council of the Governor-General.” 

“Sir R. §., agent to the Governor-General for Central India, died on 
the 29th of October, of bronchitis.” 

These two men, whose different fates are recorded in two paragraphs 
and half-a-dozen lines of the same newspaper, were sisters’ sons. In the 
story at the beginning of the present number of our Magazine, a man is 
described tottering “up the steps of the ghaut,” having just parted with 
his child, whom he is despatching to England from India. I wrote this, 
remembering in long, long distant days, such a ghaut, or river-stair, at 
Calcutta; and a day when, down those steps, to a boat which was in wait- 
ing, came two children, whose mothers remained on the shore. One of 
those ladies was never to see her boy more; and he, too, is just dead in 
India, “ of bronchitis, on the 29th October.” We were first cousins; had 
been little playmates and friends from the time of our birth; and the first 
house in London to which I was taken, was that of our aunt, the mother 
of his Honour the Member of Council. His Honour was even then a gen- 
tleman of the long robe, being, in truth, a baby in arms, We Indian 
children were consigned to a school of which our deluded parents had 
heard a favourable report, but which was governed by a horrible little 
tyrant, who made our young lives so miserable that I remember kneeling 
by my little bed of a night, and saying, ‘‘ Pray God, I may dream of my 
mother!” Thence we went to a public school; and my cousin to Addis- 
combe and to India. 

“ For thirty-two years,” the paper says, “ Sir Richmond Shakespear 
faithfully and devotedly served the Government of India, and during 
that period but once visited England, for a few months and on public 
duty. In his military capacity he saw much service, was present in eight 
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general engagements, and was badly wounded in the last. In 1840, when 
a young lieutenant, he had the rare good fortune to be the means of rescu- 
ing from almost hopeless slavery in Khiva 416 subjects of the Emperor of 
Russia; and, but two years later, greatly contributed to the happy recovery 
of our own prisoners from a similar fate in Cabul. Throughout his career 
this officer was ever ready and zealous for the public service, and freely 
risked life and liberty in the discharge of his duties. Lord Canning, to 
mark his high sense of Sir Richmond Shakespear’s public services, had 
lately offered him the Chief Commissionership of the Mysore, which he had 
accepted, and was about to undertake, when death terminated his career.” 

When he came to London the. cousins and playfellows of early Indian 
days met once again, and shook hands. “Can I do anything for you?” I 
remember the kind fellow asking. He was always asking that question: of 
all kinsmen; of all widows and orphans; of all the poor; of young men 
who might need his purse or his service. I saw a young oflicer yesterday 
to whom the first words Sir Richmond Shakespear wrote on his arrival 
in India were, ‘‘Can I do anything for you?” His purse was at the 
command ofall. His kind hand was always open. It was a gracious fate 
which sent him to rescue widows and captives. Where could they have a 
champion more chivalrous, a protector more loving and tender? 

I write down his name in my little book, among those of others dearly 
loved, who, too, have been summoned hence. And so we meet, and part; 
we struggle and succeed; or we fail and drop unknown on the way. As 
we leave the fond mother’s knee, the rough trials of childhood and boy- 
hood begin; and then manhood is upon us, and the battle of life, with its 
chances, perils, wounds, defeats, distinctions. And Fort William guns 
are saluting in one man’s honour, while the troops are firing the last 
volleys over the other’s grave—over the grave of the brave, the gentle, 
the faithful Christian soldier. 

* * = * * * 

December 16.—Going to the Printer’s to revise the last pages, I walk by 
closed shutters; by multitudes already dressed in black ; through a city in 
mourning. Among the widows deploring the dearest and best beloved, 
among the children who are fatherless, it has pleased Heaven to number 
the Queen and her family; and the millions, who knelt in our churches 
yesterday in supplication before the only Ruler of Princes, had to omit a 
name which for twenty-one years has been familiar to their prayers. Wise, 
just, moderate, admirably pure of life, the friend of science, of freedom, of 
peace and all peaceful arts, the Consort of the Queen passes from our troubled 
sphere to that serene one where justice and peace reign eternal. Ata 
moment of awful doubt and, it may be, danger, Heaven calls away, from 
the Wiife’s, the Sovereign’s side, her dearest friend and councillor. But 
he leaves that throne and its widowed mistress to the guardianship of a 
great people, whose affectionate respect her life has long since earned ; 
whose best sympathies attend her grief; and whose best strength and 
love and loyalty will defend her honour. ‘ 
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